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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Abandoned 

Two former elected branch officials of 
the Public and Commercial Services 
union who were sacked by their 
employers, Sofia Azam and myself, 
protested outside the union’s HQ 
at Falcon Road, Clapham Junction, 
on December 2, when the union’s 
national executive committee was 
meeting. 

We are arguing that PCS, which has 
a Teftwing’ reputation, has abandoned 
us despite our dismissals by our 
respective employers - the American 
IT contractor, Hewlett Packard, and 
the examinations and qualifications 
regulator, Ofqual - for carrying out 
activities directly connected with our 
role as union branch leaders. 

I was sacked after I sent to union 
members details of information 
on proposed redundancies that my 
employer was statutorily obliged to 
supply to the union for the purposes 
of consultation. The employer had 
asserted that the information was 
confidential. 

However, instead of gaining the 
support of union officials, I was 
effectively hung out to dry. I later 
discovered that I had been removed 
from the union after PCS officials 
decided not to help me with an 
employment tribunal claim for 
automatically unfair dismissal (I won 
that case). Now I’m seeking justice 
from PCS and asking that they pay 
my legal costs. The union’s national 
disputes committee has rejected the 
calls despite the tribunal win. 

Sofia Azam, from Birmingham, was 
sacked in very similar circumstances - 
after sending details of the grading of 
posts following a staffing restructure. 
In this instance, she initially received 
help in a tribunal claim, but this was 
not successful at the first-tier tribunal. 
Sofia says that this was because, 
in contrast to the approach of my 
solicitor, the legal strategy adopted by 
the union’s lawyers was wrong. That 
she has reasonable grounds for appeal 
has been accepted by a judge at the 
employment appeal tribunal and yet 
the same PCS union committee has 
prevented the appeal being backed by 
the union. 

In other words, two sacked PCS 
representatives have been put into 
the appalling situation of needing to 
protest their own union after they were 
victimised by the employer and sacked 
for their trade union activities. What 
do you do when the very union you 
defend and support as a representative 
lets you down? If a union cannot 
protect its representatives what chance 
do ordinary members have? 

Our cases have important 
implications for all union 
representatives at grassroots level: 
in both cases, the employers tried to 
block legitimate union involvement by 
improperly attaching a ‘confidential’ 
stamp to industrial relations data, 
which the union members affected 
had a right and an interest in having 
presented to them by their elected 
union representatives. 

We are calling for the support of 
the whole trade union movement, but 
especially the members, activists and 
staff of PCS. 

John Pearson 
Stockport 

Contradictory 

On Saturday November 15 1 attended 
a debate between the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain and the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty in Wakefield. The 
SPGB publicly advertised this meeting, 
but seemingly the AWL did not. 

The AWL claimed their activity in 
trade unions and the Labour Party was 


about targeting a particular audience 
who might be sympathetic to their 
politics. However, no otherwise- 
unaligned Labour members or trade 
unionists seemed to have been invited 
by the AWL to the debate. Nor did any 
of the 20 or so who were enjoying pints 
in the bar next door in the Labour club 
venue seem interested - except in the 
case of one person, who informed us 
our meeting had to make way for a 
concert. 

A recent issue of the AWL paper 
{Solidarity November 12) contained 
headlines such as ‘Scottish Labour: 
vote Findlay!’, whilst also claiming 
elsewhere: ‘We want socialist 
revolution’. Clearly these two 
contradictory political messages 
wouldn’t be put to the same meeting, 
as far as the AWL are concerned. The 
AWL approach is one sort of politics 
for members and another sort for 
non-members. 

Jon D White 
SPGB 

Safe enough 

I’m sure Ian Hartman means well in 
his desire to protect all members and 
“our areas” in Left Unity, but so far 
I have not come across racists and 
sexists in LU, or, for that matter, those 
who wish to bully people (Letters, 
November 27). Nor is there any sign 
that such people are trying to join. 
However, “our areas” includes the 
wider world - a place we cannot “leave 
and never return”, even if we wanted 
to. In practice we all come across 
people outside Left Unity who display 
these traits, often without being really 
conscious of it, and if we are prepared 
to talk with them they can be won to 
our point of view. 

Left Unity is not a club where the 
timid, shy and retiring can hide from 
a cruel world. We have to confront 
the world and change it for the better. 
Active politics is a bruising and 
confrontational arena. Not everybody 
is suited to it. Honest political 
disagreement comes with deeply held 
emotional convictions. Conversations 
do get heated, and on occasion things 
are said that would have been better 
left unsaid. Comrades are not always 
friends. A thick skin is a blessing 
that helps prevent you from taking 
umbrage and walking off in a huff. 
Also it enables you to remember all the 
other good points your opponent has. 

Not all of us have the courage and 
determination of a Kollontai to stand 
up and be counted, but surely she 
is a more inspiring example of how 
a politician should behave than the 
patronising arguments that tells us that 
Left Unity can only survive if no-one 
is allowed to say boo to a goose. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Agency appeal 

As a long-time subscriber to Socialist 
Appeal , I was very interested to read 
Daniel Harvey’s article (‘Doing a 
Scottish jig’, November 27) about its 
change of tack in Scotland. If Daniel 
is correct, Socialist Appeal has told all 
its supporters in Scotland to join the 
Scottish Socialist Party. This is very 
interesting, given that Socialist Appeal 
and its forerunners have been buried in 
the Labour Party for 50 years. 

However, this change of tack 
in Scotland seems to have been 
reflected in England and Wales also. 
No longer does the Socialist Appeal 
newspaper have the subheading, ‘The 
Marxist Paper for Labour and Youth’. 
It has been replaced by ‘Paper of the 
International Marxist Tendency’. 
Potential recruits are no longer asked 
to join Socialist Appeal , but are now 
being asked to join the International 
Marxist Tendency. 

Such a change is to be welcomed. 
A more independent stance is probably 
a result of its experiences within the 


student movement. Its Marxist Student 
Federation, bringing together Marxist 
societies in 25 universities across 
the UK, has been a great success. I 
would guess that few of the 2,000-plus 
members of the Marxist societies feel 
able or are willing to carry out work 
within the Labour Party - not only in 
Scotland, but in England and Wales 
as well. 

Finally, Socialist Appeal will be 
going fortnightly in the spring of 
2015 in readiness for the May general 
election and beyond. A fortnightly 
Socialist Appeal , together with its 
more independent stance, will be 
welcomed by all Marxists as a useful 
addition to working class newspapers 
in the UK. 

On another issue, in Fenland, 
employment agencies have grown 
like weeds in a garden. Most factories 
in Fenland now have a majority of 
their workforce supplied via these 
employment agencies. 

They are used by big business to 
lower factory workers’ wages - usually 
to no more than the minimum wage of 
£6.50 an hour. Some workers supplied 
via these agencies are only guaranteed 
one day’s work a week. Others are on 
zero-hours contracts. 

Agency workers are difficult to 
organise into trade unions. However, 
unions such as Unite, the GMB, and 
the Bakers, Food and Allied Workers 
Union are recruiting them. Workers 
should be directly employed by the 
factories that they work in. Trade 
unions should be given control over 
hiring and firing. 

It is time to put all employment 
agencies out of business. 

John Smithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Another con 

On the surface, the December 3 autumn 
atatement, delivered by chancellor 
Goerge Osborne, may appear to some 
to be fairly neutral. Changes to stamp 
duty will make the headlines. Closer 
inspection, however, shows it simply 
continues the policy of making the poor 
and ordinary working people pay for an 
economic crisis they did not cause. 

The government has not dealt with the 
country’s debts. Instead, we’ve seen four 
years of austerity measures that made 
most people poorer, while prices for 
everyday essentials have risen. George 
Osborne now forecasts government 
borrowing to be £91.3 billion this year, 
whereas in March the forecast was for 
£87 billion. Despite all the suffering, 
public debt has actually risen. 

Particularly severe is the cut in 
benefits. Osborne announced that 
welfare spending would be £1 billion 
lower than forecast in March. There 
will be a two-year freeze in working- 
age benefits - tax credits - and the same 
freeze on universal credit. This will hit 
over three million families, many of 
whom are already struggling to live on 
their wages or benefits. Some have had 
to borrow more and get second jobs to 
make ends meet - people working round 
the clock to ensure they can keep their 
homes, pay their bills and feed their 
families will now be further affected. In 
contrast, last year the same government 
slashed the income tax for those earning 
over £ 150,000 per year. One rule for the 
rich, another for the poor. 

Much was made before the statement 
about the additional £2 billion the 
government is putting into the NHS, a 
figure confirmed by Osborne. In fact, the 
extra £2 billion includes £750 million 
being reallocated within the NHS, and 
the rest comes from underspending in 
other government departments. Despite 
Tory claims to the contrary, there have 
been severe cuts to the NHS, meaning 
targets for accident and emergency, 
hospital operations and cancer patient 
waiting times have been missed. A&E 
departments have been closed to save 
money, as we know all too well in Rugby. 


The same is true for flood defences - 
another con. The £2.3 billion is not new 
money. The flood protection budget had 
previously been cut by £ 100 million pa, 
and the government is actually spending 
less on flood defence in the 2011-15 
spending review than the previous one. 
Further misleading statements. 

In his speech, George Osborne 
announced that the government would 
be spending £10 billion less this year 
than forecast. That means jobs will 
go and cash-strapped local councils 
will see their budgets cut further. With 
Labour refusing to fight the cuts, and 
with its own plans to continue with 
austerity, this will mean fewer buses, 
further cuts to street lighting, closures 
of youth and day-care centres and cuts 
to the fire service, whoever wins the 
general election. And there is worse to 
come, with the chancellor announcing 
he was continuing with a freeze on 
public-sector pay until 2017 - meaning 
public-sector workers will have seen 
their pay held back below inflation for 
seven years. He also said there would 
be “substantial savings in public 
spending” if the Conservatives continue 
in government. 

We have been saying for many 
years that public spending cuts are 
not necessary: they are a political 
decision. How much longer are the 
majority going to be forced to pay for 
the mistakes of the few? 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition 

Celtic disgust 

I write to express my disgust at the 
vilification of Israel and Jews in the 
pages of your paper. 

I am chairman of Plant Buddug 
(Children of Boudica), the leading 
Prydeinydd (Celtic-Britainist) 
organisation. The Cymry (Welsh- 
Cornish-Cumbric) are an oppressed 
minority in their own homeland and 
we demand our own safe nation-state 
comprising the whole of Ynys Prydain 
(the Island of Britain), just as the Jews 


U nfortunately, we did not quite 
manage to raise the full £1,750 
of our new fighting fund target in 
November. But we came pretty 
damned close, ending the month 
on £1,685. 

In one way, that is something 
to be proud of - after all, we 
didn’t always manage to raise the 
previous target of £1,500, and, as 
usual, a number of loyal readers 
and supporters chipped in with a 
bit extra. But £1,750 reflects our 
actual needs, so we have to get 
there or thereabouts as often as 
we can. 

Several comrades who have 
contributed over the last few weeks 
have congratulated us on the new, 
improved appearance of the Weekly 
Worker - meaning the attractive use 
of colour on the outside pages, of 
course. Typical is HJ, who writes: 
“Can’t say how pleased I am with 
how the paper looks” - and he 
proves it by enclosing a cheque 
for £50! That was also the amount 
donated by JP, but she was more 
impressed by our coverage of Left 
Unity than our use of colour. 

Then we received a couple of 
PayPal donations - thank you, FD 
(£25) and SI (£12). Finally there 
were three standing orders totalling 
£110 - JT deserves a special 
mention for his £75. A total of 
£247 in three days isn’t bad at all! 


do in Israel. Despite what excidium- 
denier (Anglo-Saxon invasion denier) 
Jack Conrad says, the Cymry were the 
only inhabitants of Ynys Prydain before 
and during the Roman occupation and 
were driven subsequently to its fringes 
by English imperialism. 

We demand: 

(1) the return of all Cymry to Ynys 
Prydain, in particular Cymry Cymraeg 
(Welsh-speaking Welsh) from Y 
Wladfa (Patagonia) to refound our 
historic homeland; 

(2) the expulsion of all English from 
Ynys Prydain - after all, they mostly 
seem to regard their country as an 
extension of the English-speaking 
USA, and it is not as though there are 
not plenty of bits of the former English 
empire worldwide that they could be 
resettled to; 

(3) the refoundation of Buddug’s 
historic capital at Thetford; 

(4) free and compulsory schooling or 
adult education in Cymraeg (Welsh), 
Kernowek (Cornish) or Cumbric (we 
have a crack scholarly wing working 
on the revival of this language) for the 
returning population when necessary, 
in preparation for a monoglot 
Brythonaidd (British-Celtic-speaking) 
Ynys Prydain; 

(5) the recognition of Ynys Prydain by 
the United Nations as the nation-state 
of the Cymry. 

Teimoth ap Gruffudd ap Rhys 

Brennin Gwynedd a Phowys (King of 
Gwynedd and Powys) 

Capital idea 

Excellent article by Tom Munday on 
Russell Brand’s book, Revolution 
(‘Reinvigorated spirit,’ November 27). 

More than just a review, it helps 
readers understand why Marx’s theory 
is a tangible alternative to capitalism. 
Thorough, well researched, engaging 
and very well written. More, please. 
Perhaps a review of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital (by the same author)? 

Pavan Bhullar-McDonald 
email 


But that still leaves us with the 
problem of the £65 shortfall. Not 
a tragedy, but we could do with 
making it up this month. And our 
December fund got off to a good 
start, with £209 coming in since the 
1 st. Of course, most of that took the 
form of start-of-the-month standing 
orders, but GF (£25) and DW (£20) 
made use of our PayPal facility. 

They were two out of 3,604 
online readers last week, by the 
way (assuming our new monitor 
is anywhere near accurate - 
regular readers will know I have 
my doubts!). This week, the UK 
edged ahead of the US in terms 
of readers (1,558 against 1,543, 
with Germany occupying its usual 
distant third place, on a mere 101). 

Wherever you read us, we could 
do with your help. PayPal and 
bank transfers (account number 
00744310; sort code 30-99-64) 
produce almost instantaneous 
results, while cheques are slower, 
but just as reliable! Let’s make it a 
first for our new target in December 
- not to mention that £65 deficit 
carried over from November! • 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



Fighting fund 
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LEFT UNITY 


Positive and realistic 

Yorkshire and Humber regional committee met last weekend. 
Mike Copestake reports 


T here is a sense that, at the national 
level, Left Unity is not producing 
the rate of progress that many of 
its most hopeful supporters anticipated 
in the wake of the Ken Loach appeal 
and the party’s formation. Indeed 
attendance at the November policy 
conference gave us an indication that 
LU is stagnating or perhaps even worse. 

However, the second regional 
committee meeting for LU branches in 
the Yorkshire and Humber region at the 
University of Sheffield’s student union 
saw a largely positive atmosphere, 
with plans for greater mutual support 
and engagement between the two 
main branches in the region - Leeds 
(North) and Sheffield - and also with 
York, which sent members along too. 
As well as a useful discussion of the 
London conference, where there was 
general agreement in our assessment, 
the meeting also saw the unanimous 
adoption of a motion to the national 
council, which is meeting on December 
13. This expressed the concern of those 
present over the actions and remit of the 
disputes committee and over the twice 
defeated safe spaces proposals. After 
the business part of the meeting was 
completed, there was an ‘educational 
meeting’ open to the public. 

On a less positive note there was 
brief mention of a matter which had 
also arisen at the start of the first 
Yorkshire and Humber regional 
committee meeting earlier in the year: 
the less than thriving state of many of 
the region’s branches. Comrades stated 
that in the intervening months the 
situation has deteriorated further, with 
whole branches ceasing to function 
in small and medium-sized towns, 
where Left Unity had not managed to 
establish a real toehold: places such as 
Bradford, Doncaster and Huddersfield. 
Concerns expressed by one comrade 
that this may be a phenomenon 
peculiar to our region are clearly 
unfounded (speak to LU comrades 
around the rest of the country). A 
further indication of this is the decision 
of the London regional committee to 
reduce the quorum required for all of 
its branches to a mere five people - a 
decision also affirmed by our own RC 
at this meeting. 

Matthew Caygill from Leeds 
(North) branch led off the discussion 
on the policy conference by offering 
his own thoughts, most of which 
were shared by the rest of us. He was 
pleased, actually, how numbers had 
held up compared to the Manchester 
policy conference in March, and also 
that the ‘merge Left Unity into Tusc’ 
faction had once again been defeated 
- these fans of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition just keep on 
coming back for more! But he also 
had reservations about many aspects of 
LU, as reflected at the conference. The 
party’s constitution continues to be 
extraordinarily oversized and complex. 
The conference agenda was clearly 
overstuffed, so that many items were 
not reached or were referred back, 
and the policy documents were often 
bloated by excessively long preambles. 

Comrade Caygill was particularly 
critical of the handling of the safe 
spaces document and the anti¬ 
democratic shenanigans that had been 
cack-handedly deployed to try and 
secure its passage - most memorably the 
surprise compositing which led to the 
removal from the voting options of the 
‘Party guide to solidarity’, a document 
that conference had specifically voted to 
include as an option only the day before 
against the judgement of the standing 
orders committee. 

On safe spaces, comrade Caygill 
said that he had voted neither for the 



Time needed 


SS proposals nor for the alternative 
code of conduct proposed by the 
Communist Platform - he expressed 
the view that we are witnessing a 
powerful (negative) resurrection of 
the politics of identity, of which the 
fatally flawed safe spaces approach is 
a part. Such was the agreement in the 
room that, whatever approach the party 
needs, it is not that of the safe spaces 
proposals, Kath Owen was actioned 
to draw up on behalf of the committee 
a collective statement expressing our 
concerns to the NC. These concerns 
were basically of two kinds: firstly, 
opposition to automatic expulsion 
for those expressing backward or 
reactionary viewpoints on gender, 
sex, race and so forth, which would 
only allow in the ‘pure’ (and, of course, 
the pure are seldom quite as free of 
negative ideas as they might believe), 
so it is both dangerous and utopian - 
particularly because this stuff is mixed 
up with the second cause of concern 
for the comrades: ie, the marrying of 
behavioural ideals to a disciplinary 
process. Those present were firmly 
of the view that the two should be 
formulated and operated separately. 

Branches 

Positive proposals emerged out of the 
discussion of the state of the larger, 
more active branches: namely, Leeds, 
Sheffield and York. Reporting on the 
activity and health of Leeds branch, 
Garth Franklin was upbeat, claiming 
that the handful of comrades in the 
city were “sinking roots” locally. 
He was particularly pleased with the 
attendance at the Leeds meetings 
featuring members of Podemos and 
Syriza (indeed, judging from the 
number of uses by Leeds comrades 
of the Podemos phrase, ‘circles’, their 
enthusiasm for these political models 
remains undiminished). Comrade 
Franklin was tentatively looking 
forward to the formation of a Leeds 
(South) branch - Leeds is, of course, 
famous for being one of the first LU 
branches in the country to suffer an 
acrimonious political schism. 

He said that there had been no 
contact or joint action since then with 
Leeds (Central) branch, which, he said, 
was “controlled by Workers Power”. 
The last he heard was that the branch 
had put on a meeting advertised as being 
about the NHS, which then bamboozled 
the few ‘ordinary people’ who turned up 
when it turned out to be a discussion on 
the transitional programme. We cannot 
comment on the validity or not of the 
anecdote, but, needless to say, the 
split is clearly far from being healed. 
A positive proposal arising from this 
discussion, however, was the idea that 
Podemos and Syriza speakers should 
also be invited to address meetings in 
Sheffield and York - hopefully such 
meetings will see critical engagement 


with their ideas. Other proposals were 
made for greater cooperation between 
regional branches. 

The 2015 general and local 
elections was a major item up for 
debate. Leading the discussion was 
guest speaker Yassamine Mather, 
an NC member, supporter of the 
Communist Platform and Iranian 
exile. She informed comrades that they 
would need to confer with the NC if 
they wished to stand parliamentary 
candidates, but that branches were 
free to stand in local elections if they 
wished. Both provided opportunities to 
try and build Left Unity. There would 
be some agreement with Tusc as to 
where we should stand candidates 
- Left Unity would not be standing 
against other socialists (and probably 
not in marginal seats, added comrade 
Caygill). The generally held criticism 
of Tusc was that, in spite of the 
impressive number of candidates it was 
likely to stand, it was an undemocratic 
stitch-up, which emerges only at 
elections. Moreover, it has either no 
or dodgy left-nationalist positions on 
Europe and migration, whereas Left 
Unity is a democratic party with much 
superior positions on these two key 
questions. 

No to imperialism 

Immediately following the RC 
meeting was the educational, given by 
comrade Mather, on the topic of ‘Isis, 
Iraq and imperialism’. 

Beginning with the statement that, 
for the outsider to the politics of the 
Middle East, the whole situation there 
can be confusing, the comrade gave 
us a whirlwind tour of the history of 
the region, from Sykes-Picot all the 
way to the formation of Islamic State 
(Isis). Ever since the artificial divisions 
imposed by the British and French 
(through the plan of the diplomats, Sir 
Mark Sykes and Francois Georges- 
Picot) after the collapse of the Ottoman 
empire, a whole host of national, 
religious and ethnic conflicts had been 
created in place of the relative harmony 
between Sunni and Shia, Kurds, 
Christians and so on that has been seen 
in the preceding centuries - the present 
widespread sectarian conflict is not at 
all normal, considered historically. 

Against secular and labour 
movements of the region the 
imperialist powers supported 
religious dictatorships which then 
utterly marginalised and in some 
cases exterminated members of 
workers’ formations - through legal 
restrictions and terror these regimes 
have sought to choke off the space 
for the re-emergence of the working 
class. Recent imperialist interventions, 
particularly the 2003 invasion of Iraq, 
laid the ground for the growth of IS, as 
did the pouring in of weapons by US 
allies like Saudi Arabia to the various 
groupings in or around the Free 
Syrian Army. This, combined with 
the hostility of the Sunni population 
of northern Iraq to their corrupt Shia 
majority government, is an explosive 
combination. 

It goes without saying that such 
western ‘intervention’ has never helped 
the cause of the working class, resolved 
the tensions caused by the imposition 
of artificial borders, dampened down 
sectarian conflicts or reduced the 
power of the corrupt dictatorships. 
Unsurprisingly, the working class of 
the region despises all those who taint 
themselves by association with the 
imperialists and their allies. 

The comrade’s excellent, succinct 
talk was well received by all present 
and sparked an interesting and wide- 
ranging discussion • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 7, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday December 9, 6.30pm: ‘Spirits of the forest: a workshop on 
African polyphonic singing’. Speaker: Ingrid Lewis. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http//: radic alanthropology group. org. 

Ecosocialism 

Saturday December 6,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield WF1: ‘Green socialist ideas past and present’. Free 
admission and a free (meat-free!) light buffet. All welcome. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Medical Aid for Palestinians 

Thursday December 4, 7.30pm: Fundraising evening, Lewisham 
town hall, Catford Road, London SE6. Speakers and entertainment, 
including Palestinian dance theatre troupe A1 Zaytouna and Palestinian 
singer Reem Kelani. £10 waged, £6 concessions. 

Organised by Medical Aid for Palestinians: www.map-uk.org. 

Resistance through existence 

Friday December 5, 7.30pm: Meeting, Brighthelm Centre, North 
Road, Brighton BN 1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Trade unions and Palestine 

Saturday December 6,10am to 4.30pm: Public meeting, Brighton 
University, Pavilion Parade Building, Pavilion Parade, Brighton BN2. 
Free entry. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

No to benefit sanctions 

Saturday December 6,12 noon: March. Assemble outside 
Middlesbrough town hall, Albert Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by TeesNo2Sanctions: 

www. facebook. com/events/318889321617278. 

Rights for Palestine 

Saturday December 6, 7pm: Fundraiser meal, St Andrew’s Hall, 
Upper Hanover Street, Sheffield S3. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

The battle for Kurdistan 

Monday December 8, 7pm: Solidarity meeting, Rumi’s Cave, 26 
Willesden Lane, London NW6. Featuring a Kurdish speaker. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Abolition or reform? 

Tuesday December 9, 7pm: Workshops on topics relating to protest, 
justice and incarceration. SO AS, room 4429, London WC1. All 
welcome. Free. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www. defendtherighttoprotest. org. 

After the referendum 

Saturday December 13,12 noon: Debate, Govanhill Baths, Calder 
Street, Glasgow G42. Alan Armstrong (RIC) and Sandy McBurney 
(Left Unity) on the way forward for the left in Scotland. 

2.30pm: Report-back from Left Unity conference. 

Organised by Left Unity Glasgow (South): 
leftunityglasgowsouth-request@lists.riseup.net. 

Socialist films 

Sunday December 14,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Jim Brown’s Pete Seeger: the power of song (USA, 
93 minutes) and Reel News’s Blacklisting - giant steps (UK, 10 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Tusc and the 2015 elections 

Saturday January 24,11am to 4.30pm: Pre-election conference, 
Student Central (formerly ULU), Malet Street, London WC1. £10 
waged, £2 unwaged/low-waged. Registration form: www.tusc.org.uk/ 
txt/318.doc. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: 
www.tusc.org.uk. 

March for homes 

Saturday January 31,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble St Mary’s 
Churchyard, Newington Butts, London SE1 (nearest station: Elephant 
and Castle). 

Organised by Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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DEMOCRACY _ 

A people’s history of heckling 

Attempts to ban heckling are designed to disempower the weak, argues Paul Demarty 



A t the Labour Representation 
Committee conference of 
2012, the Trotskyist group, 
Socialist Fight, brought a motion 
in solidarity with the South African 
miners, who that summer had been 
massacred in substantial numbers 
by the state. It is the sort of motion 
which is usually uncontroversial, but 
- thanks to historic links between 
the African National Congress and 
the western left - turned out to be 
unacceptable to some comrades. 

Gerry Downing of SF, 
understandably, found it unbelievable 
that LRC members were prepared to 
speak against the motion - so he heckled 
them loudly from the back of the room. 
At this point, he later told me, he was 
approached by a senior LRC member, 
who hissed at him to stop. “Or what?” 
he asked. “Or I’ll vomit on you,” she 
replied. Thus, for possibly the only time 
in his long career in the movement, 
comrade Downing was rendered 
speechless. 

That is an unusually strong reaction 
to a heckle, to be sure; but it is 
unfortunately typical of the left today. 
The LRC very nearly proposed a 
restrictive code of conduct in recent 
weeks, in response to the scourge of 
heckling (among other things). 

In Left Unity, the safe spaces 
crowd hate such behaviour; in 
response to what was barely even 
a murmur from the CPGB’s Mike 
Macnair, Susan Pashkoff used up 
about a quarter of her speaking time 
in an LU conference debate for an 
anti-heckling diatribe, and left the 
rostrum yelling, “Fuck you! Fuck 
you!” - a thoroughly dignified and 
proportionate response. Fellow safe 
spaces advocate Terry Conway found 
it “extraordinary” that Communist 
Platform members argued “that 
heckling in meetings was completely 
acceptable and that people just had to 
get used to it”. 1 

In fact, what is extraordinary is 
that any Marxist - or, indeed, any self- 
respecting democrat - should object 
to heckling at all. To demonstrate the 
ridiculousness of this, we need only 


look at the history of the heckle. 

Downtrodden 

The first heckler in the western literary 
tradition was Thersites, a minor 
character in Homer’s Iliad. As the 
Trojan war dragged on, Agamemnon 
gathered the Greeks together to rally 
them to the cause. Thersites - an 
ordinary, if exceptionally ugly, soldier 
- “chattered on ... wherewith to strive 
against the chiefs idly and in no good 
order”. He accused Agamemnon of 
cowardice and greed. Odysseus sprang 
up and beat him half to death with 
Agamemnon’s staff, until “a big tear 
fell from him, and a bloody weal stood 
up from his back” 2 (compared to that, 
I’ll take the vomit). 

Thersites is a perfect, prescient 
image of the heckler - his words are 
addressed from the perspective of the 
downtrodden, against the powerful. 
He speaks perhaps for many in the 
Greek army - and so he has to be 
soundly beaten by the noble hero ,pour 
encourager les autres. Throughout 
modern history, he has reappeared - 
as a fool in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida , an archetype in Hegel’s 
lectures on history and Nietzsche’s 
aphorisms, a bizarre appearance in 
Goethe’s Faust and another in a poem 
of Heiner Muller’s. 

The verb ‘to heckle’ entered the 
English language as a term in flax 
manufacture - it meant to extract 
fibres from flax stems via a combing 
mechanism. The flax industry was 
concentrated in Scotland, particularly 
around Dundee; among a furiously 
radical working class, the ‘hecklers’ 
had (for one reason or another) the 
most fire-breathing reputation. One 
heckler would typically read the day’s 
news to the others, who would loudly 
denounce the lies and manoeuvres 
of the ruling classes. Thus the word 
acquired its modern meaning. 

Heckling is thus plainly a weapon 
of the powerless: Thersites is punished 
by his betters for speaking out of turn, 
and the flax-combers of Dundee speak 
for themselves. These are our kind of 
people. There are limits to the power 


of the heckle, of course; Hegel remarks 
that the tragedy of Thersites lies in the 
fact that his words cannot be practical, 
cannot change the course of anything. 
The etymology of the English word 
is part of a longer history - of the 
transformation of the working class 
from a slave class, a class with nothing, 
into the powerful, conscious agent it 
had undoubtedly become later in the 
19th century. Pointing out lies does 
not disturb their power in the large; it 
merely arms a few people to fight them 
a little more effectively. 

Heckling, moreover, is not always 
an act of hostility. Trudging through a 
prepared speech, Martin Luther King 
junior was interrupted by Mahalia 
Jackson - “Tell them about the dream!” 
- and proceeded to extemporise his 
most anthologised words. In more 
mundane fashion, a heckle can 
provide a timely factual correction, 
can strengthen a speaker’s point, as 
well as knock it down. 

Battling bullshit 

Who would object to heckling? 
Odysseus, plainly (we can very well 
imagine the grumbles of Dundee 
industrialists too). In modem Britain, 
we have the sterling example of the 
main bourgeois political parties, 
in their depoliticised, degutted 
present state - from being (at least in 
Labour’s case) rowdy affairs in the 
last century, conferences have become 
snoozeworthy: now all ‘problem’ 
elements are barred at the door. Nobody 
heckles Ed Miliband - his speeches play 
out in front of placemen and the press. 

What all these three have in 
common is bullshit - defined by Harry 
G Frankfurt as the set of utterances 
to whose truth-value the speaker is 
indifferent. 3 Bullshit may be tme, or it 
may be false; it does not matter. What 
matters is posturing and manipulation. 
As such, it is all about theatrics: and 
nothing disturbs those theatrics like a 
well-timed heckle. 

Thersites objects most strenuously 
to the idea that the 10-year war is 
about anything grander than plunder. 
The Dundee hecklers, in combing 


through the output of the yellow 
press, decried the exalted self-image 
of capitalist society. Ed Miliband (and 
the rest of them) do not wish their 
Westminster-crafted plastic platitudes 
to be exposed to serious scmtiny (the 
ravings of the Daily Mail about Len 
McCluskey pulling the strings are, 
naturally, not serious). 

The deracination of bourgeois 
politics has had one positive side effect, 
from our point of view: it is now very 
straightforward to convince people that 
the Milibands and Camerons of this 
world are trying to pull a fast one. While 
bourgeois politics, in societies with a 
large franchise, has always been a grubby 
affair - an attempt to convince members 
of subordinate classes that their interests 
coincide with layers of their exploiters 

- the higher tempo of social struggles 
in the last century meant that bourgeois 
party leaders at least had to try. Now, 
they barely do; and so anybody who 
wants to challenge this establishment 
has only to point in the vague direction 
of Westminster in order to get a hearing. 

The most successful ‘heckler’ in 
Britain today, from this point of view, is 
Nigel Farage. Yet his ‘outsider’ status, in 
this regard, is false. This is not so much 
because (as Owen Jones and the like 
point out) that he went to a top school 
and worked in the City, but because on 
closer examination the UK Independence 
Party operates in exactly the same way. 
Farage fits unreconstructed Tory-right 
bigots in the same tent as libertarian 
Eurosceptics, and believes he still has 
room for Russell Brand. But he can only 
do this by - according to recent news - 
stitching up selections and repressing 
the oddballs in his rank and file. Farage 
hates hecklers too. 

For the left, this comes down to 
what Hal Draper called, in a sharp 
pamphlet, “the two souls of socialism” 

- socialism as something beneficently 
gifted to the downtrodden by the 
enlightened, or socialism as the act of 
the downtrodden themselves. 4 This is, 
unfortunately, a dividing line in Left 
Unity as well. 

Those who look to the European 
left parties are, in the final analysis, 


on the wrong side: Die Linke wants 
coalitions with the Social Democrats, 
and is getting them; Syriza’s fancy 
postmodern Gramscian jargon boils 
down ultimately to Blairite triangulation 
in pursuit of government. Both these 
projects are manipulative. The leading 
clique of Podemos, meanwhile, has just 
- according to early reports - stitched up 
its entire leadership. 5 

So, ultimately, is Left Unity’s 
busted safe spaces policy. Presented 
as a means of amplifying the voices 
of the oppressed, its methods suggest 
the exact opposite: reducing oppressed 
groups to the position of ‘children and 
vulnerable adults’ in the care of some 
local authority. This vision, taken as a 
whole, is precisely about a benevolent 
authority taking care of things in the 
place of the powerless. 

We take the opposite view: our 
project is for the self-emancipation of 
the masses. The oppressed cannot be 
held in the position of wretched objects 
of charity; they must be empowered. 
They must become capable political 
leaders in their own right. As part of 
that, they must be permitted - even 
encouraged - to correct, to jeer, to 
applaud and to interrupt: to heckle. 

Draper concludes his pamphlet 
with a simple question: whose side are 
you on? Indeed: the side of Thersites 
or Agamemnon, flax-weavers or 
mill-owners, Walter Wolfgang or the 
goons who bundled him out of Labour 
conference? We have made our choice. 
If Socialist Resistance’s Terry Conway 
wants to find herself on the right side, 
she will, indeed, just have to get used 
to being heckled • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://socialistresistance.org/6911/left-unity- 
conference-some-important-steps-forward-and- 
challenges-still-ahead. 

2. www.gutenberg.org/cache/epub/3059/pg3059. 
html. 

3. HG Frankfurt On bullshit Princeton 2005. 

4. http://marxists.Org/archive/draper/l 966/two- 
souls/index.htm. 

5. Translations can be found here: http://tendance- 
coatesy. wordpress. com/2014/12/02/podemos-a- 
monolithic-vertical-and-hierarchical-party. 
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POLEMIC _ 

Anti-migrant snake oil 

Cameron’s immigration speech was an attempt to out-Labour Labour, says Eddie Ford 



People should be free to come and go 


W ith the UK Independence 
Party breathing down his 
neck after the Rochester and 
Strood by-election, David Cameron 
on November 20 delivered his long- 
awaited speech on immigration at a 
factory in Staffordshire. Endlessly 
redrafted, re-edited and re-rehearsed, 
it was supposed to be of central 
significance - at last an answer to Ukip. 

Previously we had heard all manner 
of stories and rumours about limits, 
ceilings, blocks, etc on immigration - 
which naturally got the pulses racing 
on the Tory back benches and in the 
Daily Mail copy room. But in the 
end, far from being a snarling British 
lion, Cameron was more of a mouse. 
Or, as one wag put it, not so much 
“rivers of blood” as “tributaries of 
tender toughness”. 1 Dave is no Enoch. 
Which is not to say, of course, that his 
speech was not important - far from 
it. It was significant for two main 
reasons. Firstly, it gave us a clue as to 
how the Tories are going to react to the 
Ukip threat; and, secondly - far more 
importantly - it posed the question of 
Britain’s future in the European Union. 
Does David Cameron, supposedly 
a sensible, mainstream centre-right 
politician, really want to sleepwalk 
into a situation that sees a major flight 
of capital from Britain? Anyone who 
imagines that an EU exit would not 
have any drastic and unrecoverable 
consequences is living in cloud cuckoo 
land - though, of course, sections of 
the rightwing press, petty bourgeoisie 
and indeed the left do indeed inhabit 
a nationalist fantasy world (remember 
the late and unlamented No2EU?). 
Even the slightest hint that the British 
government was planning to leave the 
EU would see the City - capital at its 
most fluid - relocate to a safer haven 
abroad, and in one stroke 20% or more 
of the UK’s tax base would vanish into 
the ether. After all, we had an intimation 
of this during the Scottish referendum: 
the Bank of England, with George 
Osborne’s blessing, was preparing 
emergency measures to stop a run on 
the banks in the event of a ‘yes’ vote. 

Anyhow, we heard a barrage of 
platitudes about how “extremely 
proud” Cameron was that Britain had 
a “successful, multiracial democracy”, 
where “people can come with nothing 
and rise as high as their talent allows” 
- even doubtlessly become prime 
minister (so long as they come from 
a family of stockbrokers, have been 
to Eton and Oxford and are a member 
of the Bullingdon Club. In a clear 
reference to recent comments by 
Ukip’s newly elected Mark Reckless, 
he conjured up the “appalling prospect” 
of repatriating “totally legal” migrants 
who have lived in the country for years. 
Naturally, the prime minister has no 
truck with those who use immigration 
to “foment division” or as a “surrogate 
for other agendas” - a cue to bash Ukip 
again and all those who “sell the snake 
oil of simple solutions”. 

Yet you would have listened in 
vain for any defiant challenge to the 
free movement of labour - there was 
none. Despite all the high hopes and 
expectations from the right, Cameron 
ducked it - the lion that never roared. 
He admitted that his immigration 
plans would need EU treaty change 
and the chances of all member-states 
consenting to such proposals is zero 
- though he could not help blaming 
the Liberal Democrats for holding 
him back from pushing through his 
previous immigration pledges. There 
is also the distinct possibility that 
Cameron’s schemes will be challenged 
in the courts. To say the very least, 
treating EU citizens differently when 


it comes to benefit, etc is deeply 
problematic. 

Getting the right wing of the Tory 
Party very aerated, numerous stories 
in the press have circulated about 
Cameron having his arm twisted by 
Angela Merkel. For instance, Der 
Spiegel ran a very plausible story 
saying that in the view of Merkel 
and the German foreign ministry, 
Cameron was pushing his country 
toward a “point of no return” with his 
talk about imposing an upper limit for 
immigration from EU member-states: 
Berlin sources report that Merkel “left 
no doubt” about where she stood on 
the issue during a private meeting with 
Cameron at the October EU summit. 2 
If Cameron continued down this path, 
“that would be that” and Britain would 
get its marching orders. 

Then again, it is not just Merkel or 
the European Commission that thinks 
an EU exit would be madness. Just 
listen to the Confederation of British 
Industry, which you could describe as 
the industrial wing of the bourgeoisie, 
as opposed to the banking/finance 
wing. An overwhelming majority of 
CBI members are adamantly opposed 
to Britain waltzing out of the EU, 
considering it reckless. Rather oddly, 
big business - just as with the Scottish 
referendum - has not made its voice 
decisively heard during this debate: 
it almost had to be forced to come out 
and express an opinion. Not something 
you can say about Kenneth Clarke 
though, who told the BBC’s Sunday 
politics show that the free movement 
of labour was “absolutely essential” to 
the whole concept of a single market 
- pointing out that the Norwegians, 
who the Eurosceptics admire so much, 
totally accept the notion and in fact 
have got a bigger proportion of other 
EU nationals in their country than 
Britain. Facts are stubborn things. 

Posturing 

In the latest issue of Socialist Worker , 
comrade Ken Olende claims that in 
his speech David Cameron “talks 
tough” in a “racist bid” to “head 
off Ukip rivals” - or out-Ukip Ukip 
(December 2). But this is not actually 
the case. Rather, Cameron was trying 
to out-Labour Labour. Just prior to his 
speech, Rachel Reeves, the shadow 
work and pensions minister, had 
written a revolting article for the Daily 
Mail promising that Labour would 
crack down on in-work benefits (tax 
credits, housing benefit, etc) claimed 
by about 252,000 working and fully 
legal EU migrants - extending the 
period for which they are prevented 
from claiming from three months to 
two years. This earned the praise of the 
paper, which gushed about “Labour’s 


attempt to outflank Tories and Ukip on 
immigration” with its plans to “curb 
welfare tourism” (November 18). 

Of course, Cameron had the 
advantage of delivering his speech 
after that and was able to raise the bid 
to four years - that would apparently 
reduce the “true pull factor” drawing 
unskilled migrants to the UK, who 
it seems are desperate to claim tax 
credits, child benefit, and so on. This is 
all nonsense, as repeated studies have 
shown. The vast majority come to get a 
job, not reap the wondrous rewards of 
housing benefit - it is as simple as that. 
In fact, on average, migrants claim 
less state benefits than the indigenous 
workforce. Meaning that Cameron’s 
measures, even if implemented, are 
in reality aimed at the most weakest 
and vulnerable migrants: and they do 
have the advantage of being an easy 
target to kick. 

Cameron also announced in the 
speech that he would exclude future 
EU claimants from universal credit 
(if it ever gets off the ground), deport 
any jobseeker who has not found 
work after six months and bar EU 
migrants from access to social housing. 
Like Reeves, he would see to it that 
migrants do not receive child benefit 
if their children live outside the UK. 
Showing his mettle, Cameron declared 
that he would impose longer bans on 
rough sleepers, beggars and fraudsters 
returning to the UK and introduce 
tougher rules on deporting foreign 
criminals. Perhaps more radically, he 
would tell Brussels that he wants to 
prevent new member-states from being 
given the same freedom of movement 
rights until their GDP reaches a 
certain level (Albania, Turkey and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina are all currently 
queuing up to join the EU). In this way, 
Cameron believes, “every family” in 
Britain would “identify with” and 
“support” this package because it is 
“plain”, “reasonable”,” decent”, “fair” 
and represents “common sense”. 

Yet all this is predicated on the toxic 
idea that migrants are a problem that 
needs to be sorted out: something must 
be done. But, as we have seen above, 
this is not an idea or affliction that is 
unique to Ukip, but something that 
unites the mainstream parties. That is 
why singling out Ukip as somehow 
beyond the pale or qualitatively 
different to the mainstream, as the 
Socialist Workers Party always does, 
is a fundamental mistake - and a stupid 
one at that. But what the heck, when 
has stupidity ever held back the SWP? 
Hence the Socialist Worker front page 
headline shouting, “Racist filth”, 
accompanied by a picture of Nigel 
Farage, Mark Reckless and Douglas 
Carswell (November 25); or excitably 


telling us that the “Nazi” Nick Griffin 
tweeted an “endorsement” of Ukip for 
next year’s general election - which for 
some reason makes Ukip’s claim to be 
a non-racist party “sound even more 
hollow” (December 2). 

In fact, nothing the SWP says 
about Ukip or immigration makes 
any logical sense. We also read in 
the aforementioned articles about the 
urgency of resisting racism “from 
Ukip and the mainstream parties”. In 
which case, why set up an organisation 
(ie, Stand Up To Ukip) that implies 
we should vote for anybody except 
Ukip? On the other hand, we find out 
that the SWP has “always argued that 
it’s impossible to have immigration 
controls that aren’t racist - we have to 
oppose all of them”. Very praiseworthy. 
Hang on though. The comrades support 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, which is only opposed 
to “racist” immigration controls: ie, 
presumably Tusc (like No2EU) is 
in favour of now-racist immigration 
controls, which are “impossible”. We 
look forward to the next SWP central 
committee missive on this issue. 

However, what is qualitatively 
different about Ukip concerns what 
you actually do about migration. If 
you genuinely think migration is a 
problem, for whatever reason, then 
there is only one logical solution - 
you have to pull out of the EU. No 
ifs, no buts. As Cameron ruefully 
noted, the fact of the matter is that 
there are treaty obligations concerning 
the free movement of labour that will 
not magically go away - Berlin, for 
one, will make sure of that. Therefore 
Ukip is quite right when it says if 
Cameron was sincere in his previous 
pledge to get migration down to the 
“tens of thousands” by 2015, then 
obviously you have to do precisely 
what Ukip calls for - come out of 
Europe, erect border controls and 
take the consequences, which will 
be considerable. But, as we all know, 
Cameron’s pledge was a foolish and 
idiotic bit of posturing - he never had a 
hope in hell of getting migration down 
to such levels, and everyone knew it 
(including him). 

Credibility 

Indeed, official statistics for the 
year ending June 2014 show that net 
migration is higher than when the 
Conservatives came to power in 2010 
(migration from outside the EU has 
also risen significantly). The figure 
now stands at 260,000, increasing by 
78,000 in the past year alone - which 
is noticeably above the 244,000 
when David Cameron and Theresa 
May took office (though the level of 
labour mobility within Europe is still 


only about 25% of the rate in the US). 
The office for national statistics said 
the 43% increase in net immigration 
was the second-highest annual rise on 
record - thanks to the EU recession, 
of course. Wise after the event (or 
maybe not), Cameron dolefully noted 
in his speech that when he made the 
promise he did not know there would 
be “potentially three recessions in six 
years” inside the EU - constituting a 
“major barrier” to the achievement of 
the target. 

Ed Miliband’s response? Totally 
pathetic, but just what you would 
expect from such an insipid individual. 
Cameron has “absolutely no 
credibility” on immigration, according 
to Miliband, as “people are not going 
to believe his new promises when he 
has broken his old promises”. But you 
could say exactly the same about Ed: 
he is not going to do anything about 
migration either, so long as Britain 
remains within the EU, to which 
Labour is also committed. 

And that, of course, is something 
most capitalists are pleased to hear, 
given that they are in favour of the free 
movement of labour. Why? Because 
they want labour, just like every other 
commodity, to be freely movable, as 
it enables them to undermine wages. 
Simple fact: increase the supply of 
labour and wages tend to go down. 
Building sites and hotels, for example, 
often take on migrants working 
beneath the minimum wage, etc. What 
the capitalists are most decidedly not 
in favour of, however, is paying for the 
taxes that enable migrants to get NHS 
treatment or unemployment benefit. 

So what should be the response 
of communists to mass migration? 
Essentially, we need to go back to 
the traditions of the First and Second 
Internationals - the former famously 
organising Irish workers originally 
brought in to scab and the latter at 
its 1896 Fourth Congress in London 
passed a resolution saying we do not 
line up against our brothers and sisters 
who happen to come from abroad. We 
in the CPGB could not agree more. 
As far as communists are concerned, 
all human beings inhabit the planet 
Earth - we should be allowed to live 
anywhere we like on this globe, our 
natural environment as a revolutionary 
species. No bureaucrat or dictator 
should have the right to tell us where 
we can or cannot go. 

Naturally, we recognise that the 
capitalists will always try to pit 
worker against worker - which is why 
workers combine together into trade 
unions to limit competition between 
us as much as objectively possible, 
though it can never be abolished 
under capitalism. But, to the degree 
that workers in Britain and the world 
organise, that becomes practical 
politics - not starry-eyed idealism. 
Anything else is to fall for the politics 
of national sectionalism. Nobody 
today would object to someone 
moving from Glasgow to London or 
vice-versa, unless they were crazy. 
But it is a peculiar feature of the 
modern world that it is divided up 
into a patchwork of rival countries 
and we have, as a result, a carefully 
cultivated national consciousness: we 
have come to think of countries as 
normal, even eternal. Communists, 
as internationalists, fight to change 
this dismal state of affairs • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. John Crace {The Guardian November 28). 

2. Der Spiegel November 3: http://www.spiegel. 
de/intemational/europe/merkel-fears-cameron- 
crossing-red-line-on-immigration-a-1000743 .html. 
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OUR HISTORY 


The strange case of 
the closeted Lenin 



Bolshevism strove to tell the truth 


According to comrades in the Socialist Workers Party, Lenin was a hypocrite who did not say what he 
thought. In this article, based on a speech to a London Communist Forum, Lars T Lih puts the record 
straight 


F irst of all let me say that it is 
very complimentary to have two 
critiques - one substantial, one 
not - of my views on Lenin recently 
published. The first is by Kevin Corr 
and Gareth Jenkins of the Socialist 
Workers Party 1 and the second is 
written by Peter Taaffe of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales. 2 

In my opinion the Taaffe critique 
does not engage with my views and 
is not really interested in what I am 
saying. Peter Taaffe simply asserts that 
I write in windy, romantic phrases and 
then states his own views. It is not a 
serious polemic worthy of a reply. 
For their part, however, Corr and 
Jenkins in their article, ‘The case of 
the disappearing Lenin’, aim to refute 
my actual views and for the most part 
their critique does a good job of stating 
what these views are. 

There used to exist on the 
left a straightforward narrative, 
unchallenged in various circles, that 
goes something like this: 

Before World War I Lenin saw 
himself as a pupil of Kautsky, but that 
was not really the case. Lenin simply 
did not realise that fundamentally 
he disagreed with Kautsky. Then 
along comes 1914, Kautsky betrays 
the working class and the scales fall 
from Lenin’s eyes. That is to say, 
Lenin now realised that Kautsky was 
a representative of the ‘mechanistic, 
fatalistic’ ‘Marxism of the Second 
International’. Lenin then had to 
do some rethinking, and he came 
up with something fundamentally 


opposed to the ‘Marxism of the 
Second International’. Furthermore, 
Lenin advocated a unique form of 
party organisation called “democratic 
centralism”, and thus created what he 
called a ‘party of a new type’. 

What Corr’s and Jenkins’ critique 
shows is that this story is now dead. 
Whilst they try to give the impression 
of defending that narrative, in fact they 
do not do so. They do not even try to 
refute the two basic points brought out 
by my research and that of others. First, 
Kautsky did express revolutionary 
views prior to 1914 (or at least prior to 
1909, if you want a more conservative 
cut-off point). Secondly, Lenin did not 
say what this narrative claims he said, 
in relation to both Kautsky and the 
party of a new type. In fact he very 
often said the opposite. 

First I will quote Corr and Jenkins to 
show where in some sense they agree 
with me. Here is how they characterise 
my position: “It wasn’t Lenin then 
who broke with Kautskyanism; it was 
Kautsky.” I can accept this formula: 
certainly it states Lenin’s own view. 
He held that Kautsky was a renegade 
whose position had changed, while he 
himself had remained true to the ideas 
they had both previously shared. Here 
are some quotations from the critique 
in International Socialism that more 
or less confirm the view of Kautsky 
as a renegade. 

The authors write that for Kautsky 
“the goal of revolution was forever 
postponed till the time was right 
(which it never was). Kautsky was 


bold in calling for irreconcilable 
opposition to the existing order in the 
new era of revolutions, but timid when 
reality demanded it” - in other words, 
his principles were revolutionary, but 
he did not live up to them. “In theory 
Kautsky understood that revolution 
was more necessary than ever if 
society was not to descend into war 
and barbarism, but he was incapable of 
breaking with the parliamentarism that 
he had so long championed”. 

I am not endorsing these statements 
- I am merely pointing out what the 
argument of Corr and Jenkins actually 
is: they affirm that in theory Kautsky 
understood revolution was necessary, 
but when the time came he did not live 
up to it. 

They quote Kautsky’s statement 
that the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SPD) was a “revolutionary 
party, but not a revolution-making 
party”. They comment: “The general 
truth of this statement (that revolutions 
cannot be produced at will, but are 
determined by historical conditions) 
was in practice, as Pannekoek put 
it, a ‘theory of actionless waiting 
... of passive radicalism’.” They 
continue: “A theoretical commitment 
to revolution in general, and resistance 
to revisionism in particular, did not 
entail a corresponding organisational 
form.” Finally they quote Paul Le 
Blanc and assert that he is essentially 
correct: around 1910 Kautsky “subtly 
but increasingly diluted his seemingly 
unequivocal and eloquent commitment 
to revolutionary Marxism”. 3 All these 


assertions are admitting my basic point 
- which is Lenin’s basic point - about 
what happened to Kautsky. 

‘Kautskyan’ 

I would now like to address the 
relation between Lenin and Kautsky. 
Firstly, the term ‘Kautskyan’ in 
the way it is often used in the 
International Socialism article is 
unhelpful. Essentially what the authors 
say is that if Lenin had similar ideas to 
Kautsky, then he was a ‘Kautskyan’. 

I recall reading some Bolsheviks 
in 1904 who were irritated at being 
called ‘Leninists’, which at that time 
meant simply a follower of Lenin. 
They said: ‘We are not Leninists. We 
are revolutionary social democrats, 
who believe that Lenin is the person 
in the emigre leadership who best 
projects our views.’ This was more or 
less Lenin’s attitude towards Kautsky. 
Lenin was a revolutionary social 
democrat, who saw Kautsky as one 
of the principal exponents of Marxist 
ideas, one who successfully applied 
them to contemporary conditions. 

Now we move on to the question of 
Kautskyanism as the “Marxism of the 
Second International”. This is a phrase 
I hate and one that Lenin rejected in 
1915, when it was put forward by 
right Social Democrat Alexander 
Potresov. What Potresov was arguing 
was that the International as a whole 
had gone soft and succumbed to 
gradualism, and his description 
remains the standard interpretation 
of the Second International even 


today. But Lenin claimed this view 
was absolutely wrong: according to 
him, every party in the international 
had witnessed a struggle between 
the revolutionary social democrats 
(whose most prominent spokesman 
was Kautsky) and the “opportunists”. 
For Lenin, then, there was not a single, 
overarching “Marxism of the Second 
International”, but two wings engaged 
in conflict. Lenin never repudiated his 
political identity as a revolutionary 
social democrat; he again and again 
claimed to be preserving the legacy of 
this wing of the Second International. 

It is true that Lenin had a uniquely 
intense relationship with Kautsky. 
Kautsky’s writings were deployed by 
Lenin to help express his own views 
in three key areas. 

• Firstly, on the fundamental nature of 
the party. I address this topic in Lenin 
rediscovered 4 in my discussion of the 
‘merger formula’ (social democracy 
as the merger of socialism and the 
workers’ movement) and the role of 
the party in leading the working class. 

• The second area where Lenin 
deployed Kautsky as an authority 
relates to the Bolshevik scenario for 
Russia, as it developed after 1905. 
What defines Bolshevism for me most 
essentially is the approach to Russian 
conditions reflected in this scenario: 
in order to carry the democratic 
revolution to the end, the proletariat 
has to exert “hegemony” (political 
leadership) over the peasantry and 
use state power in a provisional 
revolutionary government. 
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• Thirdly, Lenin’s post-1914 world 
view in relation to imperialism 
and national revolutions, and how 
these different kinds of revolutions 
interacted on a global scale, was 
shaped by Kautsky. 

On these issues Lenin is aligned 
with pre-renegade Kautsky, as Lenin 
himself energetically insisted. 

In relation to the definition of 
the party, Corr and Jenkins argue 
that Kautsky stood for a party of the 
whole class. This is fundamentally 
wrong and is in fact the opposite of 
what Kautsky said many times. They 
also use the term ‘parliamentarism’ 
as synonymous with ‘Kautskyanism’. 
However, it is unclear what they 
mean by this. Does it mean he was in 
favour of majority rule? He certainly 
was. Does it mean he was in favour 
of representative democracy, where 
delegates are elected to institutions 
whose decisions are binding? He 
not only believed that, but wrote a 
book defending it. Of course, Lenin 
also agreed with this position. Does 
‘parliamentarism’ mean he was in 
favour of limiting the social democrats 
to parliamentary methods of struggle? 
Kautsky disagreed with this and said 
so many times. Does it mean that he 
believed the parliaments that existed 
in France and Germany were truly 
democratic institutions? Kautsky did 
not believe this. Total democratisation 
of parliamentary institutions, together 
with the abolition of the police, the 
army and the bureaucracy, was part 
of the minimum programme of 
social democracy, to which Kautsky 
subscribed. He explicitly pointed 
to the Paris Commune as a model. 5 
So we see that ‘parliamentarism’ 
can mean numerous things and that 
any definition that can be applied to 
Kautsky can also be applied to Lenin. 

Corr and Jenkins claim that 
Kautsky talked about revolution, but 
had nothing to say about revolutionary 
strategy - ie, what to do between now 
and the revolution. This is a mind- 
blowing statement, since Kautsky 
had more to say on this matter than 
almost anybody other than Marx and 
Engels themselves. Precisely this is 
what Lenin appreciated about Kautsky 
as a Marxist thinker: his examination 
of real issues and his concrete 
recommendations to social democrats. 

Corr’s and Jenkins’ intention is to 
argue against the ‘Kautskyanisation’ 
of Lenin. They challenge my reading 
of Lenin’s writings in two ways, 
essentially saying either, ‘Lenin 
thought he thought x, but he was 
wrong’, or, ‘Lenin was lying, but 
that’s OK because he was fulfilling 
his role as a revolutionary leader’. 
They concede that “Lenin may well 
have thought he was implementing the 
Marxism he took from Kautsky”, but 
nonetheless defend their conception 
of a “distinctive Leninism”, which 
they describe in the following words: 
“what Lenin did, over and above 
what his language sometimes seems 
to indicate he thought he was doing” 
(if you have to write a phrase as 
convoluted as this, you are in trouble). 
This characterisation of Lenin seems 
to Corr and Jenkins “perfectly correct 
- even though we recognise that Lih 
would not agree”. 

Actually I believe that it is perfectly 
possible for a political leader to 
sometimes not believe their own 
statements, or to exaggerate or conceal 
their views; but you have to come up 
with a decent argument for why this is 
the case and why they would do this. 
Another quote of this nature from 
the International Socialism critique 
comes in relation to the 1912 Prague 
conference of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party and the 
alleged creation of a new kind of party: 

The formal position of Lenin 

and his comrades may well have 

been that this was not a different 

type of party and that its nearly 

all-Bolshevik character was a 


reflection of the Mensheviks’ 
self-exclusion. Yet something had 
fundamentally changed. 

What do they mean when they talk 
about the formal position of Lenin 
and his co-thinkers? What was the 
informal position? Is there any 
evidence that they really held other 
views? In the end, Corr and Jenkins 
are simply saying that we cannot 
trust Lenin’s statements in trying 
to ascertain his political views, 
and in this way they are effectively 
conceding that Lenin’s words do not 
actually say what - up until recently - 
most people assumed they did. To add 
to the confusion, they end up giving 
two different accounts of the supposed 
shift in Lenin’s position on the party, 
claiming first that this shift occurred in 
1912 with the Prague conference, and 
then later going on to talk about Lenin 
realising that opportunism had to be 
removed from the party only after 
1914 and the outbreak of war. 

'Hypocrite Lenin’ 

I would like to briefly look at three 
more issues raised by the essay in 
International Socialism. 

One is to do with clarifying what 
I mean by my phrase, “aggressive 
unoriginality”, which I use in reference 
to Lenin’s view of his own position: 
he was aggressively asserting that his 
position was unoriginal. Lenin insisted 
with great fervour that he was simply 
saying in 1914 what all prominent 
revolutionary social democrats had 
been saying five years before (or two 
years before in the case of the 1912 
Basel resolution). This is how Lenin 
presented his case. I do not see any 
attempt to come to grips with this fact 
in the essay. 

Secondly, I think Corr and Jenkins 
really do not do justice to my factual 
case regarding the question, ‘Did 
Lenin ever repudiate the fact that 
Kautsky was a revolutionary up to 
1909?’ In fact Lenin continues to 
affirm Kautsky’s revolutionary past 
even beyond 1917, even after Kautsky 
had become something of a devil figure 
for revolutionaries. To the end, Lenin 
continued to claim that Kautsky was 
the outstanding Marxist theoretician 
of his time. 6 

The most striking case of this is 
on Lenin’s 50th birthday in 1920. 
Everyone had gathered to celebrate 
and when Lenin ambles out onto the 
stage he starts quoting at great length 
Kautsky’s article of 1902, ‘The Slavs 
and revolution’, remarking how 
well Kautsky wrote “when he was a 
Marxist”. Lenin never changed his 
mind on this. Corr and Jenkins again 
avoid confronting the facts here. 

Thirdly, there is the issue of Lenin’s 
alleged ‘stick-bending’. This passage 
shocked me: 

Those who insist on centralism 
as the dialectical condition of 
effective party democracy tend to 
be confronted with this from Lenin: 
that the central committee “has 
absolutely no right to call upon 
the party organisations to accept 
its resolution” and that “discipline 
does not demand that a party 
member should blindly subscribe 
to all the resolutions drafted by the 
central committee”. 

If we put this statement in 
context, Lenin’s preoccupation was 
not some general democratic right 
to disobey the central committee, 
but the specific need to preserve 
revolutionary politics in conditions 
where the Mensheviks had become 
the majority following the 1906 
Stockholm (unity) conference 
and were using their control of the 
central committee to push support 
for the rightwing constitutional 
democratic ministry appointed by 
the tsar. 

Anatoly Lunacharsky reported 
Lenin as saying to him before the 
conference: “If we have a majority 


in the central committee we will 
demand the strictest discipline. 
We will insist that the Mensheviks 
submit to party unity.” In the event 
of the Mensheviks winning a 
majority Lenin replied: “We won’t 
permit the idea of unity to tie a 
noose around our necks and we 
shall in no circumstances permit 
the Mensheviks to lead us by the 
rope.” 7 

The article then goes on to praise 
this kind of thing. Essentially the 
authors are asserting that Lenin was a 
hypocrite, that he said one thing when 
it was convenient and another when 
it was not; and, furthermore, this is a 
good thing to do, and that we ourselves 
are going to do the same thing today. In 
other words: when we say something, 
if you believe us you are naive. In fact, 
it seems to me they are saying, ‘When 
we, the leadership, think that you, the 
membership, need to be moved from 
an outmoded position, we can say 
whatever we want.’ 

To conclude, I think we need to 
ask ourselves why people are so 
concerned about separating Lenin and 
Kautsky. I think this is an example of 
‘cognitive dissonance’. Lenin himself 
was affected by cognitive dissonance 
in 1914: a person he greatly admired 
was doing something he greatly 
abominated. Lenin did a good job of 
dealing with this problem, arguing that 
the principles Kautsky had previously 
espoused were still revolutionary, but 
the man himself had since changed. 

Those who seek to maintain the 
distance between Kautsky and Lenin 
are themselves affected by cognitive 
dissonance: ‘Here is Lenin: we really 
like him; here is Kautsky: we can’t 
stand him.’ When someone comes 
along and points out that Lenin 
himself was insistent on the ideas 
that he and Kautsky shared, well, for 
some on the left this simply cannot be 
the case, and so they claim that you 
are painting Lenin as a Kautskyan. 
Kautskyanism is by definition a bad 
thing to such thinkers and Lenin is 
a good thing, and therefore, they 
argue, you cannot be right to see a 
connection between the two. Perhaps 
they should start reading Kautsky and 
see what Lenin saw in him. Maybe 
Lenin was right about Kautsky’s 
revolutionary politics. 

Those like myself who are making 
this case are not ‘pro-Kautsky’. We are 
(to adapt a phrase used by Ian Angus 
recently) ‘Kautsky reinstators’. We 
are trying to put Kautsky back into 
the history of the movement. Here is 
a writer whom every single serious 
revolutionary Marxist of the time, 
including all the Bolsheviks, learned 
from, looked up to and revered, yet 
who today is written off as a spineless 
idiot. You are putting down your own 
tradition. Why do you do this? Why 
this insistence that Lenin’s good ideas 
have to be original to him? Is this some 
kind of cult of personality? 

Finally in response to the article 
title, which claims I present a 
“disappearing Lenin”, I suggest that 
Corr and Jenkins present us with ‘the 
strange case of the closeted Lenin’ - the 
Lenin who for some reason did not 
speak his mind, who did not publicly 
advocate his real views. 

I do not recognise this Lenin • 

Notes 
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MINERS 1984-85 


Intensification or resolution? 


Malcolm Pitt (1942-2010) 
was a contradictory figure in 
some ways. He was author 
of The world on our backs , 
a book that not simply tells 
the story of the Kent miners 
in the 1972 strike, but also 
paints an evocative picture of 
the rich, broader culture of 
these communities. As this 
November 1984 interview in 
The Leninist (forerunner of 


the Weekly Worker ) shows, 
he was a thoughtful and 
principled class fighter who 
led his union from the front. 
He actually went to prison for 
a time after being arrested on 
a picket line. 

He combined this world 
view with his Catholic faith - 
an aspect of his belief system 
that was to come more to the 
fore after the defeat of the 


strike. He subsequently spent 
a year studying the life of St 
Francis and later worked for the 
Catholic bishops conference 
of England and Wales. He was 
appointed to the Pontifical 
Council for Justice and Peace 
and met Pope John Paul II 
several times. 

In that sense, he was 
living vindication of our 
organisation’s position on 


religion and the class struggle. 1 
As an intransigent leader 
of the most militant section 
of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, he combined 
an 11-year membership of 
Communist Party - serving on 
the Kent district committee 
and national executive 
committee of the CPGB - with 
a Catholic faith that advocates 
loving loving one’s enemies 


and turning the other cheek. 

An internal contradiction 
that - at least during the 
tumultuous events of 1984- 
85 - he undoubtedly resolved 
positively. 

As this interview reveals, 
after six months the strike was 
approaching a crossroads • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Pitt on the strike, Polish coal and Ireland 


Malcolm Pitt is president of Kent Area NUM. The comrade has been outspoken in his condemnations 
of British imperialism’s actions in the Six Counties and has quite correctly drawn the links between the 
miners’ struggle and the Irish people 
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I n our paper we have drawn parallels 
between this strike and that of 1926, 
in that we consider both to be major 
strategic confrontations for the entire 
working class. What do you think are 
the key questions for today? 

The first question which obviously 
comes to mind is that in this particular 
dispute it was the government that 
picked the time and picked the place. 
Certainly over the last six years 
it has been making quite detailed 
preparations to break the miners, as 
part of an overall political strategy of 
breaking the trade union movement. 

I think we can even go further and 
say that since 1972 and 1974 ruling 
circles in Britain have pinpointed the 
National Union of Mineworkers as 
the heart of the trade union organi¬ 
sation in Britain and therefore it was 
necessary to take it out of operation 
either by buying the miners out or else 
by confrontation. It’s fairly clear that 
the Thatcher government decided that 
this would be by confrontation. One 
thing it has brought up very clearly 
is that the trade union movement still 
responds to actions by government 
or by the employing class rather than 
initiating or planning action. 

I think this is also true internatio¬ 
nally. It is quite clear now that, with 
the development of the multi- and 
transnationals, no trade union centre is 
in the position to counter their strategies 
effectively without very close links with 
the rest of the international trade union 
movement. So one thing the strike has 
definitely raised is the whole question 
of the organisation of the trade union 
movement nationally, internationally 
and also the need to develop broad 
strategies capable of uniting trade union 
centres in common action. 

One of the healthiest aspects 
of the strike for us has 
been the semi-spontaneous 
development of miners’ 
support committees throughout 
the country. We have argued 
for the transformation of these 
committees into broad, fighting 
working class organisations 
which encompass industrial 
militants and all those 
committed to giving total 
physical support to the miners. 
What is your view of the role of 
these committees? 

Well, I think that it’s fairly obvious that 
the sort of support committees which 
would come into existence, particularly 
if they were clearly based on the trade 
union movement, would take on more 
and more the character of councils of 
action. I said this at the beginning of 
the strike. I don’t like to make artificial 
comparisons or attempts to project onto 
organisations functions and powers 
which they do not have as a result of 
the developing struggle, but it’s fairly 
obvious that the coming together of 


trade union organisations and also 
political parties creates organisations 
which have a role far beyond merely 
collecting food or putting out leaflets 
on behalf of the miners. 

And, again, it’s very clear that, once 
you get organisations of that nature 
coming together, then the issues cease 
to be just the issues of one particular 
trade union, one particular industrial 
dispute: they become clearly political 
issues discussing a political strategy. 
So, yes, I would see that the miners’ 
support groups, or any organisation 
that has been built up because of strug¬ 
gle, should as far as possible be main¬ 
tained and also developed as regular 
facets of working class organisation 
- without again trying to artificially 
extend their life beyond the strike. 

I think one of the things which 
raises itself is the whole role of trades 
councils, which has been demoted 
in terms of trade union priorities. I 
think it’s about time the whole issue 
of trades council representation at 
congress should be fought on - not 
just in terms of being a discussion 
shop for political activists in the 
trade union movement, but as being 
real fighting organisations of the trade 
union movement in local areas. That 
perspective should be developed and 
the miners’ support groups given that 
sort of lead. 

Many people may have been 
quite surprised at some of 


your statements on Ireland 
and by the fact that parallels 
have been drawn by several 
people between the actions of 
the state in the occupied Six 
Counties and the battle against 
the miners. What in your view 
are the lessons of Ireland for 
the miners? 

I’ve made the point since the 
beginning of the strike, and I made 
it earlier than this interview, that 
the miners’ strike is quite obviously 
a symptom of an economic crisis 
which is affecting British capitalism. 
It’s therefore very much part of the 
political response of the ruling class 
to that crisis, but, because of the 
development of imperialism over 
the last 50 years or so, you have seen 
the contradictions developing on an 
international scale. 

So with the whole question of 
Ireland, I’ve made the point that first 
of all we’ve got to recognise that we 
are engaged in a battle against the same 
enemy, but on a different front. The 
enemy is imperialism and it’s not just 
a matter of emotional solidarity with 
the ‘poor oppressed Irish people’. It’s a 
basic fact of life that workers through¬ 
out the world - either engaged in natio¬ 
nal liberation struggles or struggles 
against employers in advanced capital¬ 
ist countries - are quite concretely 
fighting against the same enemy, even 
sometimes against the same company. 


But also there has been the whole 
experience of the strike. Fifteen years 
ago people on the left were saying that 
the tactics which were being developed 
in Northern Ireland were merely a 
parade ground for what was going to 
be developed in our own country, on 
the mainland, and I would think that 
the majority of trade unionists turned 
their back on that and said it wouldn’t 
happen. I think there’s been an entire 
negligence of the whole Irish question 
over the last few years, to the extent 
that people have got to look through 
the agendas of Trades Union Congress 
and Labour Party conferences and say, 
‘Where is Ireland?’ 

The experience of Brixton and 
Toxteth events 2 again brought it home 
that the police had been developing a 
whole series of tactics, which threatened 
democratic and trade union rights in 
Britain and was therefore an issue 
which had to be taken up by the trade 
union movement. That was reinforced 
after the Warrington National Graphical 
Association dispute, when we saw 
those tactics being used against trade 
unionists. 3 Now the full apparatus of 
the police has been revealed and miners 
have suffered at first hand what various 
minorities in this country - and, of 
course, the Irish people - have suffered 
for a very long time and it has certainly 
raised their consciousness. People are 
now definitely aware of the nature of the 
state. You’d have a hell of a job in one 


of our villages persuading the average 
miner that the police are neutral and 
in some way there to ‘protect’ equally 
the scab and the striker, or the National 
Coal Board and the striker. That illusion 
has been destroyed. 

People have begun to look at the 
issue of police violence and state 
violence and we’ve had people in 
Yorkshire, for example, who have 
gone over to Belfast and they are 
beginning to link up the two issues 
and say, ‘Well, this is exactly what we 
are suffering’. They can recognise the 
common enemy. So there is a whole 
new consciousness developing and 
I think that will be extended. In our 
own coalfield there are now links 
developing between the Southall 
people, the black community and 
our people. Again the issue of police 
violence has come up and the black 
comrades are saying quite clearly, 
‘We’ve been up against this for some 
time and now you’re learning’, and our 
people are saying, ‘Yes, we recognise 
what you are up against’. This is going 
to be the beginning of a relationship 
which is going to carry on. 

So there’s a definite lifting of cons¬ 
ciousness because of what has hap¬ 
pened with the police. But I think 
obviously with the issue of Ireland 
itself, ever since the days of Connolly, 
there’s been the supposed recognition 
in socialist circles of the struggle for 
national liberation in Ireland and the 
struggle for socialism in this country. 
I believe that what is happening in 
the miners’ strike is just bringing it 
home more forcefully and therefore 
I think we’ve got an opportunity to 
really develop a discussion about our 
attitude as the British labour and trade 
union movement towards the problems 
of the Irish people. 

The high level of involvement of 
women in this strike is one of 
the healthiest developments in 
the arena of women’s struggle 
for a very long time. In our 
paper we have looked at the 
Women Against Pit Closures 4 
movement as the embryo 
of a working class women’s 
movement. What is your view 
of this? 

I’ve made the statement previously that 
one thing we can’t argue with is that 
the women have very much become 
the backbone of the strike. Women 
are now making the headway in many 
ways in regard to propaganda, arguing 
the case, and, of course, in terms of 
organising their own intervention with 
regard to pickets and demonstrations. 
The important thing about it is not 
just in terms of the miners’ strike. It’s 
been a tremendous plus in regards to 
organisation, because that weakness 
that capitalism used against strikers, 
whereby they could put pressure on a 
family, has been not just removed, but 
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turned the opposite way. Women are 
now saying to their husbands, ‘If you 
ever thought of going back I’d divorce 
you’. That is a strength, but in the wider 
sense there has been a whole series of 
discussions about feminism, about the 
role of women. Socialists have always 
recognised the revolutionary potential of 
women. We’ve seen it in every big social 
upheaval - in Petrograd, in the Paris 
Commune, all the way through history. 

But the arguments over the last few 
years have tended to be somewhat 
rarefied and often really a fringe 
activity. I think what is important now 
is that you are beginning to see a mass 
working class women’s movement and 
it’s very clearly linked to the whole 
question of class struggle. It’s class 
struggle which has released it; it is 
in fact manifesting itself in working 
class action. And so I think this is far 
more important than some of the more 
academic discussions which have been 
carried on in the past. 

And it’s something, again, which 
has frightened the ruling class. They 
have always underestimated the sort 
of forces that come into the field. I’m 
quite convinced that at the begin¬ 
ning of the strike they believed they 
could provoke a strike in Yorkshire, 
there would be a brief flurry through 
the rest of the coalfields and then it 
would crumble and turn in on itself. 
What’s happened, of course, is that 
the strike has become more and more 
solid, despite a handful of scabs - who 
I think are a symptom of the strength 
of the strike, if you just get handfuls 
responding after seven months of 
what the NCB has been putting out. 
But, more than that, you’ve seen this 
tremendous movement by not just 
the women, but also by the youth. I 
think that’s an important development, 
because it’s not so long ago that The 
Guardian produced articles ‘proving’ 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that 
young miners were middle class, that 
they were all bought off by the system, 
integrated into the system and that they 
would never identify with the trade 
union movement. They would never 
take up the cudgels in regard to the 
fight for jobs and a whole period of 
trade union history was finished. 

Also there have been sections within 
the labour movement that have taken 
similar lines - ‘The forward march 
of labour halted’ 5 and all this sort of 
nonsense - that the working class has 
lost its revolutionary potential and 
we’ve got to look under every floor¬ 
board for some new social force to pick 
it up. Well, I think the response of the 
young miners has proved that position 
totally wrong. You’ve seen them 
using all the various cultural things 
- the songs and the organisations that 
have developed out of football crowds 
and such - these are now being used 
in action on the picket lines. That is 
also something which is of concern to 
ruling class circles, because they have 
now seen a whole section of working 
class youth and working class women 
radicalised on a massive scale, and that 
won’t finish with the strike, as in 1972 
and 74. That’s going to continue in a 
whole new series of developments in 
the Labour Party, and in trade unions 
and the labour movement generally. 
Have you seen a change in 
men’s attitudes to women 
during the strike? 

Yes, there’s no doubt, about it. I don’t 
want to disparage the work of the 
feminist groups, by the way, because 
I think they’ve certainly broken the 
ground in many ways in terms of 
ideas, although I disagree with some 
of the more bizarre manifestations of 
it. Certainly there has been a reaction 
to a certain extent by men against 
what was taking place. There was 
an initial period of adjustment, but, 
talking around and listening to women 
describe what’s happening, it’s been 
accepted, I think, by the majority of 
miners - certainly the majority I’ve 
been in contact with anyway - that 
the women are playing an important 


role. And it has also been accepted that 
the fact that they are playing that role 
is going to have some effect on their 
own domestic arrangements and how 
things are organised. 

Given that everyone sees mining 
communities as in some ways very 
male-chauvinist, I think the res¬ 
ponse of the men has been extremely 
positive. People are now in a position 
to start making remarks about women 
standing for branch committees and so 
on, which is very good. 

In our previous issue we 
reported the meeting held for 
International Miners’ Day at 
the beginning of September 
between, amongst others, 
representatives of Kent NUM 
and the Polish mineworkers 
union. Despite assurances from 
the Polish representatives at 
this gathering Poland has still 
not blocked coal exports to 
Britain during this strike. What 
is your attitude to the Polish 
authorities’ actions? 6 
The question of Polish coal has 
obviously been of great concern to 
us. Our national union has had quite 
close links with the Polish miners’ 
unions. It has taken a sympathetic 
position in regard to the problems of 
the Polish people in the last period, to 
the extent of Arthur Scargill becom¬ 
ing quite a centre of controversy on the 
whole issue and we still recognise the 
very serious problems that the Polish 
people are confronted with. But we 
have felt that such a long dispute must 
merit a hearing by the Polish govern¬ 
ment and also the Polish trade unions, 
and a response in line with their inter¬ 
national working class duty. 

There has been a whole series of 
approaches, of which International 
Miners’ Day was just one, where 
different levels and different sections 
of the movement have approa¬ 
ched the Poles in regard to getting 
the movement of coal stopped. For 
instance, the Australian miners’ union 
have made representations and expres¬ 
sed their dissatisfaction with the sort of 
answers they’ve been given in regard 
to the maintenance of contracts. So we 
have been extremely concerned about 
it, we’ve made representations. We 
recognise the problems that the Polish 
people are confronted with, but we are 
still making the very basic demand 
on every section of the international 
working class movement: that we want 
them to block the movement of all coal 
and allied fuel stock coming to Great 
Britain. That is the position which we 
hope very soon the Polish government 
and Polish trade unions will respond to. 
Do you think that the actions 
of the Polish authorities may 
have improved the image of 
Solidarnosc in the eyes of many 
miners? 

I don’t know - that’s more difficult to 
judge. There have been statements - 
for example, in Labour Briefing - and 
letters allegedly from Solidarnosc 
unions pledging support to the British 
miners, but on the other hand we 
have seen Lech Walesa 7 saying that 
Margaret Thatcher is doing ‘a good 
job’ and the miners are wrong. I think 
that the position which the NUM took 
was a correct one. I think it recog¬ 
nised the fact that in Poland there were 
serious grounds for discontent and 
opposition and that was expressed in 
the formation of Solidarnosc. 

At the same time it recognised 
that the political direction taken by 
that organisation was basically anti¬ 
socialist. I think that position has 
been confirmed. I think that in no 
way excuses, however, the actions of 
the Polish government or Polish trade 
unions in not responding properly 
to the basic call for international 
solidarity. Despite all their problems, 
we expect them to honour all their 
international obligations. 

How do you see the strike 
developing? How are you going 
to win? 


It has been proved over the last seven 
or eight months that predictions on the 
development of the strike have tended 
to be a waste of time. All you can say 
is that there are certain directions the 
strike could take and predictions have 
always been somewhat rash. The 
general perspective that the NUM has 
to have, I believe, is that we have got to 
escalate the level of the dispute, to the 
extent the government resists coming 
to a sensible resolution of the dispute. 

In the six months prior to the TUC, 
I think our attitude was correct, in 
that there were certain problems in 
developing solidarity because of the 
situation we had in Nottinghamshire 
and other Midlands coalfields, which 
again would be rash for us to ignore 
- it’s difficult to call on a railwayman 
to put his job on the line, when in fact 
he can say there are Nottinghamshire 
miners working. But, on the other 
hand, over that period, because of the 
campaign which the NUM waged, by 
sending people out to speak and really 
developing the links between our union 
and other unions, people have recog¬ 
nised in the trade union movement that 
this dispute is not just an issue for the 
miners, it’s not just an industrial dis¬ 
pute: it’s really a central issue in regard 
to the overall government strategy. As 
Bill Sirs 8 said at the beginning of the 
dispute, if the brigade of guards goes 
down, what chance have the light 
infantry got? 

I think that reflects a very 
strong feeling among activists 
within the trade union movement. 
You can see that level of support 
developing, despite the problems in 
the steelworks, which I lay firmly at 
the door of the leadership of the Iron 
and Steel Trade Confederation - the 
ISTC has consistently betrayed their 
members over several years. Despite 
all of those problems, there has been 
a general intensification of support in 
terms of food, money and also by the 
taking of industrial action. 

We have got to look at what the 
ruling class is doing. There is very 
clear evidence that there are very 
serious splits and divisions on their 
side. I think the fact that we’ve seen 
a series of negotiations take place is 
not merely some sort of manoeuvre - 
you know: an attempt to raise people’s 
hopes and then dash them. There are 
sections within the government who 
are seriously concerned at the length 
of the strike, the radicalisation which 
has taken place because of it and the 
fact that other trade unions now have 
been involved in victories because of 
the miners’ strike - the National Union 
of Railwaymen and Aslef, having 
taken a fairly nasty knock in the past, 
have now managed to restore a certain 
confidence. They have had quite a 
significant victory because of the 
miners’ strike - and everyone knows 
it’s because of the miners’ strike. They 
managed to get a pay award without 
any strings attached. 

So that process is something which 
concerns them. The fact that the church 
is now becoming quite openly involved 
with warning voices about the conti¬ 
nuation of the strike, the fact that Pym 9 
has now come out with a statement 
about the “human cost” of the strike - 
all those are very clear indications that 
the ruling class is now very uncertain 
which way to go. I believe that we 
could possibly see after the Tory 
conference - after the jamboree, when 
obviously Margaret will not wish to be 
seen handing concessions out - serious 
negotiations take place. 

On the other hand, I think we have 
got to be aware of the fact that the issue 
is not decided on their side and it is quite 
possible we could see an escalation of 
the dispute, with the ‘hawks’ thinking 
in terms of further action against trade 
union funds. I would be surprised if 
they put Arthur Scargill in prison, but I 
can certainly see the likelihood of action 
against our funds, the possibility of the 
use of troops in regard to the movement 


of coal - that is a real possibility. We 
have got to be careful about the sort of 
initiatives that are being put about by 
Nacods 10 - but the type of suggestions 
which are being put forward could begin 
a process of a series of compromises. 

There are indications that sections 
of the ruling class are now talking 
in terms of a settlement, with all the 
political repercussions that could have 
with regard to a change in the leadership 
of the government. On the other hand, 
I think we have got to be careful not 
to fall for some ‘Oh well, it’s now all 
coming to an end then, lads’ sort of 
line. We’ve also got to be aware that 
the whole direction could quite easily 
change in regard to an intensification 
of the dispute. And at some point the 
issue of a general strike will be raised 
concretely by the course of the stmggle. 

I think it’s quite obvious that if the 
divisions in the ruling class circles are 
resolved in regard to a further intensifi¬ 
cation of the dispute, then obviously 
that can only be met by further action 
by the trade union movement and the 
question of the general strike becomes 
part and parcel of that development. 
That, of course, opens up a whole new 
dimension in regard to the advance of 
the class, which is possibly one of the 
reasons why the ruling class will avoid 
that sort of confrontation in this partic¬ 
ular period • 

Notes 

1. See www.cpgb.org.uk/home/party-news/ 


religous-communists. 

2. The scene of riots in 1981. 

3. The reference is to the dispute between the print 
union, the National Graphical Association, and 
the noxious reactionary, Eddie Shah, who utilised 
Thatcher’s anti-trade union laws and selective 
sacking of union activists in a dispute in 1983. 

The NGA responded with mass picketing of 

the Warrington Messenger and on November 30, 
4,000 trade unionists confronted riot-trained police 
from five surrounding areas. The NGA speaker van 
was attacked and overturned by police, while squads 
in full riot gear repeatedly charged the pickets. 

4. See ‘Awakened to the struggle’ Weekly Worker 
July 17 2014. 

5. The reference is to the September 1978 
Marxism Today article by Eric Hobsbawm, a 
leading light of the rightwing Eurocommunist 
trend of the CPGB. ‘The forward march of labour 
halted?’ argued that the working class was losing 
its pivotal role in society - as reflected in the 
decline of electoral support for its traditional 
parties - and that progressive politics must develop 
a ‘broader’ base of support. 

6 . See ‘The question of Polish coal’ Weekly 
Worker June 26 2014. 

7. The pro-capitalist leader of the Polish 
organisation, Solidarnosc, which was first set up in 
opposition to the officially recognised trade unions. 

8 . Bill Sirs (bom 1920) was the general secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation who 
earned widespread contempt in the workers’ 
movement for his role in the strike. Despite the 
fact that miners had delivered solidarity to the 
steelworkers during the latter’s 13-week strike in 
1980, Sirs would not reciprocate. There was to 
be no solidarity with the miners from the official 
structures of the ISTC. In contrast, there was 
clearly a different mood amongst the rank and file. 
While their leadership scabbed, steelworkers In 
Llanwem, south Wales were collecting £2,000 a 
week for the miners. 

9. Francis Pym was a Tory cabinet minister at 
various times in the 1970s and 80s. 

10. The National Association of Colliery 
Overmen, Deputies and Shotfirers (Nacods) 
represents colliery deputies and under-officials in 
the coal industry. 


John Robinson, 1926-2014 

Committed revolutionary 



From YCL to JRCL 


M y abiding memories of John 
Robinson, who died on 
October 29, revolve around the 
afternoons I spent with him in 
the British Library’s cafe. John 
arranged these get-togethers in 
order to target me for relentless, 
indefatigable contact work, 
designed to persuade me of the 
unique merits of the organisation 
he now supported - the Japan 
Revolutionary Communist League 
(Revolutionary Marxist Faction) 
and the theoretical work of its late 
leader, Kan’ichi Kuroda, who died 
in 2006. (In turn, he was held in 
high esteem by that organisation: 
two representatives of JRCL 
travelled to London to attend his 
funeral and deliver a final farewell 
to their comrade). 

To be clear, I do not mean to 
suggest that these British Library 
meetings were foreboding or 
that John was some sort of grim¬ 
faced Trot automaton - far from 
it. The comrade was always 
warm and engaged, interested in 
the ups and downs of my dad’s 
dementia, the current state of 
my love life, and my memories 
of growing up in a South Wales 
Communist Party family. At his 
funeral on November 28 - along 
with the usual posse of lefties 
you would expect - there were 
a sprinkling of people who 
simply knew and liked him as 
a neighbour and a resident of 
south London’s Blackheath. 

He had clearly been a popular 
and friendly local character - as 
he grew more physically frail 


towards the end, some of these 
people pitched in to help. For 
me, finding time to meet him 
was often difficult, given my 
party duties, but he became a 
friend. I will miss him. 

We shared a background in 
British Stalinism, of course. John 
joined the Young Communist 
League as a teenager and 
spent some time in the CPGB. 
However, he broke with the 
Communist Party in 1955 and 
embraced Trotskyism, joining 
The Club led by Gerry Healy, 
forerunner of the Socialist 
Labour League and the Workers 
Revolutionary Party. 

Despite his best efforts John 
did not convert me to the world 
view of the JRCL (RMF). In 
truth, he had more political 
success with his writings on 
Marxism and psychology/ 
psychiatry, which I always found 
interesting. His brief stint in the 
army as a young man - and the 
mental anguish and breakdown 
this produced in him - initially 
sparked this interest and led to 
him spending much of the 1960s 
and early 70s in Dublin studying 
for his masters (his thesis 
was titled: ‘A test of Pavlov’s 
cortical irradiation hypothesis’). 
Later in the 1970s, he produced 
several articles for the WRP’s 
Labour Review - material 
he later crystallised into two 
interesting books: The individual 
and society and The failure of 
psychiatry. 

John remained a committed 
revolutionary until the end of 
his long life. He understood 
that genuine working class 
politics had to be fought for and, 
whatever our disagreements, I 
greatly admired the energy and 
persistence he displayed in that 
- a vim and vigour that could 
sometimes put comrades a third 
of his age to shame. 

Our sincere condolences go 
out to his family, his friends and 
to all his comrades • 

Mark Fischer 
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Innumerable splits combined with innumerable fake fronts 


Organisation, consciousness 
and knack of falling apart 

Simon Hardy A strategy for Left Unity: lessons from the European left International Socialist 
Network, 2014, pp34 


A bout two years ago, in June 
2012,1 went along to a meeting 
in Peckham organised by a 
new group called the Anti-Capitalist 
Initiative, which had been set up by 
someone I did not know well at the 
time, but know better now: comrade 
Simon Hardy. He had split from 
Workers Power, making some quite 
vague-sounding pronouncements 
about the lack of openness to new ideas 
in his old group. At that point I was 
politically homeless, having been in 
a libertarian-communist group called 
the Commune, which had reached the 
end of its natural life-cycle. 

When I arrived at a run-down 
old factory building, I also found 
comrade Sharon Borthwick, another 
political refugee from my old group, 
sitting in a circle with Simon Hardy, 
Stuart King of Permanent Revolution, 
Marcus Halaby, Richard Brenner and 
Dave Stockton of Workers Power, plus 
one or two others from those groups. 
That meant that Sharon and I were in 
a room with three different splits from 
WP under the umbrella of this new 
organisation. The ACI did not have 
any real politics of its own, apart from 


the usual nice-sounding commitments 
to horizontalism, organising “from 
below” and so on. We had committed to 
that sort of sentiment in the Commune. 

The sense I got immediately here 
though was that this was a group of 
people who knew each other, and were 
in this room solely for the purpose of 
recruiting the two of us. They were the 
Trotskyist cadre, and for the purposes of 
this meeting, we were playing the role 
of The masses’. We did not talk much. 
It seemed like they were quite happy 
doing that, practically finishing each 
other’s sentences. They were putting 
an action plan together for Peckham, 
which was going to revolve around a 
campaign against all the local betting 
shops that were opening in the town. 

Richard Brenner came up with 
the idea that, after we had done some 
shouting outside these betting shops, 
we should invite the local Labour MP 
to a meeting, and we could organise it 
with Peckham-based religious groups 
and residents of a nearby estate. But he 
said that it would be a good idea not 
to use the name of the ACI because it 
might put the MP off. Instead of that, 
we were going to go under the title of 


a “local group of activists and trade 
unionists”. After this plan was agreed, 
Simon Hardy turned to me and said in 
a kind voice that he wanted to know 
what we members of the Commune 
thought. I cannot actually remember 
what I said, but I remember feeling 
pretty awkward. What I had just heard 
being proposed was an example of 
the Transitional method’, and a 
microcosm of what Workers Power 
went on to propose in Left Unity in 
a broader form under the title of its 
‘Action programme’. 

Actually what I was looking 
for at that moment was a serious 
political organisation, where we could 
think about a new strategy for the 
revolutionary left. I decided to pass 
over the ACI, realising at this early 
stage that it was not going to offer 
anything like that. In the end I settled 
into what felt like a more serious group: 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 

I have gone through this episode 
because I feel it encapsulates the 
thinking that structures the political 
malaise in which the left is trapped 
- as well as being instructive for 
understanding where Simon Hardy 


has come from politically. He was 
a member of WP for more than 10 
years, and was the editor of Workers 
Power for some of that time. It is true 
that he has made a modest attempt to 
break from this method and has been 
trying to find a strategy to bring the 
left out of the hole in which it finds 
itself. Comrade Hardy was to become 
national secretary of the International 
Socialist Network - mostly made up of 
comrades who split from the Socialist 
Workers Party following the ‘comrade 
Delta’ crisis - after most of the ACI 
merged with the ISN earlier this year. 

We called the ACI a liquidationist 
group in this paper. It was a project 
deliberately designed to avoid the 
problem of divergent politics through 
its ‘broadness’ - policy can only be 
determined through the practice and 
experience of activism of the kind 
that I described at the beginning. For 
that reason, the political orientation 
that I wanted to hammer out through 
deep discussion would have been an 
impossibility in that group, and would 
have been kicked into the indefinite 
future, so as not to preclude the 
outcome that was supposed to come 


from resisting the cuts, living wage 
campaigns and standing outside betting 
shops. Proposing a political agenda 
at this stage was seen as sectarian 

- something that only we and the 
‘cranky’ members of the International 
Bolshevik Tendency who got involved 
with the group would attempt to do. 

In a similar vein, what has been 
happening with the ISN that Simon 
nominally leads is a series of splits, 
each more ludicrous than the last. This 
has occurred because members have 
inherited a culture from the left - in this 
case the SWP (from which Workers 
Power originated as well incidentally) 

- which shies away from open political 
debate, seeing it as dangerous and 
divisive. Instead the post-SWP left 
has seen a series of personalised 
attacks, where political differences 
have surfaced in the form of disputes 
over petty issues. In the case of 
Richard Seymour and his opponents, 
that was the crisis now dubbed by 
ISNers ttsexyracistchairgate - comrade 
Seymour and his allies left the group 
over opinions related to a piece of art. 

Simon Hardy’s contribution to this 
process was at first to throw himself 
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behind Seymour’s merger plans with 
his group and Socialist Resistance - 
probably the most rightwing of all the 
left groups in existence at the moment. 
This plan has obviously failed and that 
form of regroupment is off the table. 
Since then he has been fairly quiet 
inside the ISN, and seems to have 
thrown himself into Left Unity work. 
It was interesting that he was one of 
very few comrades from the ISN to 
actually attend the LU’s November 
15-16 policy conference. 

Left Unity is, however, one place 
where some limited debate can occur. 
This has been hugely curtailed in the 
three conferences so far, all of which 
featured ridiculously overcrowded 
agendas. Obviously the discussion 
taking place in Left Unity is inadequate. 
Without time to discuss motions things 
have effectively been reduced to a sort 
of plebiscitary democracy, rather than 
a deliberative body where people can 
seriously have their views challenged 
and can defend their positions at 
length. In this context it is extremely 
difficult to make a political impact. 

Balancing 

It is with this background in mind that 
we should consider comrade Hardy’s 
latest contribution, A strategy for Left 
Unity: lessons from the European left , 
a pamphlet he wrote on behalf of the 
ISN’s Left Unity working group. It 
is a very thin pamphlet with a lot of 
‘chapters’, some only a single page 
long. He’s chosen the Lazar Lissitzky 
propaganda image, ‘Beat the whites 
with the red wedge’, as his cover, so 
you would have thought he must really 
mean business. This is unfortunately 
betrayed within the first few pages by 
a totally perfunctory exploration of 
how things are bad at the moment in 
terms of neoliberalism, austerity and 
the international situation. 

Unfortunately I cannot find a single 
instance where comrade Hardy actually 
discusses the words and perspectives 
of other comrades and groups in Left 
Unity. If you were judging this at face 
value, you would think that he and 
the ISN had no opinion whatsoever 
about what the Communist Platform, 
Socialist Resistance or Workers Power 
are doing, or any group or platform 
for that matter. It is useful in this 
respect to compare this pamphlet to 
the CPGB booklet produced over 10 
years ago, Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party. Here you have over a hundred 
pages in smaller print, and all of it was 
directed at analysing, critiquing and 
polemicising with the existing left in 
that organisation, particularly the SWP 
and the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, which between them wrecked 
the SA. 

This is a serious failing, because it 
really betrays the political timidity of 
this pamphlet and the person putting 
it forward: he is not willing to address 
others, risk upsetting anyone or provoke 
a debate. What we are left with are 
some quite oblique references to “some 
people”, who may or may not hold this 
or that view. We have to guess who he 
is referring to. Does he mean us when 
he talks about “some” who assert the 
“absolute centrality of revolutionary 
overthrow as the key dividing line in 
politics”, for instance? (plO). 

The aim seems to be one of carefully 
balancing competing perspectives and 
not really privileging any particular 
focus. The form of party that comrade 
Hardy appears to be defending is 
recognisably Mandelite, in the sense 
that he expects it to be heterodox and 
not allow itself to be confined to any 
particular political outlook. He said 
in the book he co-wrote with Luke 
Cooper, Beyond capitalism ?, that the 
“crisis of the left is still the crisis of 
the sect”. 1 Political clarification in 
this sense seems to be impossible to 
disentangle from his experience of the 
‘fighting propaganda group’ model he 
was part of for so long. So broadness 
is seen as a way of overcoming this. 

There is a problem then in 


approaching the ‘revolution vs reform’ 
distinction, which he deals with in a 
very confused and contradictory 
way. First of all he insists that that 
distinction is now a “scholastic debate” 
that should not be seen as a starting 
point, because it is an “ahistorical point 
of departure”. The problem today is 
not one of “the violent overthrow of 
the system”, but of the choice between 
a “broad left party” wedded to support 
for a centre-left consensus and an 
“anti-capitalist party that wants to fight 
the policies of the centre-left”. The 
instrumental thing here is obviously 
“fight the policies of the centre-left” 
rather than ‘fight for a totally different 
kind of society’. 

Yet at the very beginning of the 
document there is the ISN commitment 
for capitalism to be “replaced by 
socialism: a system of real democracy 
and cooperative production for human 
needs”. The last in a series of key 
points that Left Unity needs to adhere 
to is a commitment to socialism to save 
the earth’s environment and “liberate 
humanity from class and social 
oppression” (p6). If that is our starting 
point then it seems absolutely bizarre 
to contend that the question of making 
revolution, rather than reforming or 
“managing capitalism”, is not posed 
in the here and now. Comrade Hardy 
rules out the latter many times, so there 
is no way around the need to build a 
party committed to overthrowing 
capitalism. 

At the same time, he speaks rightly 
of the need to cohere the radical 
minority - of only two or three percent, 
he says: “After all, we are a minority 
party. The question is, what minority 
do we organise and on what basis? 
It is only when we have built strong 
foundations that we can rally forces 
to our side.” This is true enough, but 
then he undermines this by saying 
immediately afterwards that the solid 
foundation upon which the minority 
should be organised is opposition to 
“neoliberalism”, which is “like a virus: 
it enters the body with terrible force 
and changes the way people think 
about the world” (p8). Yuck. But, 
thinking about that seriously, how 
many people oppose neoliberalism 
today? Polls consistently show a solid 
60-70% of the population opposing 
its effects on a whole range of issues, 
from rail and utilities privatisations 
to bank bailouts and executive 
remuneration. This is clearly not the 
basis for bringing together and giving 
political coherence to the radical two 
or three percent. 

At this point there is a return of the 
ever-receding object: “People who 
want to skip ahead to a mass party 
will only be building a castle on sand, 
unless we firm up our politics first” 
(p9). How can we firm up our politics 
first? By creating “a party that wants 
to fight and wants to clarify its ideas in 
action - otherwise we are not a socialist 
political party: we are a temporary 
alignment of people with nothing but 
good intent to hold us together” (p9). 
Those who are really familiar with the 
rhetoric in the SWP as the deliberately 
programme-light “combat party” will 
experience a slight shiver at this 
point. Regardless of the protestations 
about not wanting to recreate this 
“monstrosity”, this method of burying 
politics in agitational and activist 
work will logically lead us there soon 
enough. 

Battle of ideas 

What can be said of comrade Hardy’s 
opinion regarding anti-austerity 
parties in general? It seems extremely 
muddled, because it is not informed by 
a strategic sense of what he actually 
wants these parties to achieve. He is 
politically astute enough to see that 
the prospect of so-called workers’ 
governments managing capitalism 
in countries like Spain and Italy is 
not a good one. He puts in plenty of 
warnings along these lines, which are 
sensible enough as far as they go, in 


relation to the Red-Green Alliance, 
green parties generally, Die Linke, 
Rifondazione Comunista, as well as 
others. 

Yet, bizarrely, Syriza is singled 
out as representing a “return of 
strategy” (p29). In what sense? He 
does not actually identify what he 
thinks Syriza or left parties should 
do exactly. He leaves the door wide 
open to a ‘socialism in one country’ 
interpretation, where Syriza takes 
power and could be “forced to 
radically alter the nature of the Greek 
economy”. The problem posed is the 
possibility of the party leadership 
triangulating to the centre, or of a “lull 
in class struggle” leaving it exposed to 
being overthrown by reaction or forced 
to capitulate and implement austerity. 
The problem here is quite obviously 
that Syriza is programmatically 
undifferentiated in its most basic 
aims. In fact, its political orientation 
has been entirely determined by the 
“flow of the struggle” in Greece, to the 
extent that it has made commitments 
it cannot possibly implement. Without 
international solidarity and common 
action across Europe, it will be 
impotent if it takes office and could 
easily find itself on the wrong end of a 
military coup. Self-described Marxists 
cannot be equivocal in this respect. 
Cheerleading for a formation without 
warning people about such a likely 
outcome is a recipe for disaster. 

This really gets to the heart of what 
our role is as Marxists, and what our 
duty is to the people we are trying to 
empower and organise. On the ISN 
email list comrade Hardy described 
the CPGB as a “passive propagandist 
sect”. This was in fact echoed in our 
letters page a few weeks ago by Stuart 
King, who used the exact same phrase 
after he was irked by my report of a 
Communist Platform meeting: 

If [Left Unity] is to succeed, 
it will be built from below, in 
struggle, by branches committed 
to actively supporting every local 
struggle against austerity, cuts and 
insecurity; fighting against Tories, 
Lib-Dems and Labour to establish 
a party workers can trust. 

That is why the CPGB and its 
Communist Platform will play no 
role in building Left Unity except 
as self-appointed Marxist lecturers 
telling us all where we are getting 
it wrong. It’s the role of a passive 
propagandist sect. 2 

This is absurd for a couple of reasons. 
First of all, members of the CPGB 
do work in their trade unions and 
in campaigns. More importantly, 
it deliberately reduces the field of 
“struggle” to campaigning work - as 
though fighting for Marxist politics, 
or producing a paper which we 
dedicate ourselves to filling with 
analysis of the left and the world 
generally every week, somehow is 
not activity. As if our intervention in 
Left Unity - in which we all agree 
to take part in branches, argue our 
corner at conferences (including the 
study of every motion and coming to 
a considered opinion about them), as 
well as reporting transparently on all 
that - could be described as passivity. 
The question really here for comrades 
who think so is, do you really believe 
the left failed in the past because they 
didn’t go in for enough pickets and 
demonstrations? 

The failure of the left has been 
political. It is the failure to make the 
prospect of an alternative to capitalism 
seem a realistic possibility. Through 
a combination of Stalinism on the 
one side, which seemed to prove 
that any alternative was too grim to 
be worth considering, and the failure 
of the far left to take political work 
seriously, the vision of communism 
is almost entirely absent. Part of the 
remedy must be thrashing out political 
differences in public, in a way in which 
all of us - and the whole working class 


- can arrive at the correct conclusions 
upon which decisions relating to action 
can be based. 

There is nothing at all in this 
pamphlet about an electoral strategy, 
but a lot of vague, woolly talk lifted from 
the Eurocommunist-inspired ‘Kilbum 
manifesto’, including an appropriate 
number of Gramsci references, about 
changing the “common sense” to 
support fairness, progressive change 
and all things good. Comrade Hardy 
has in the past attacked “electoralism” 

- ie, standing in elections - as a road to 
reformism, simply because he thinks 
it means separation from “activism” 
and “campaigns”. On the Left Unity 
website he has written: 

If we do well in the campaigns, 
if we make a name for ourselves 
as serious and dedicated activists 
supporting every strike and building 
every protest, then and only then 
can we build the credibility we need 
to turn that support into votes. In 
other words, the elections are a 
secondary area of work that flows 
from our general activism. 3 

This is quite plainly silly. Winning 
people to our vision is not dependent 
on our ability to convince them that 
we are hard-working activists, but on 
our ability to persuade them that our 
alternative is not only is credible, but 
inspirational. Standing in elections 
provides us with an opportunity to 
put forward our politics and get that 
vision across - an opportunity we 
should seize whenever possible. The 
idea that electoral work was in any 
way secondary for the Bolsheviks, for 
instance, has been comprehensively 
demolished by August A Nimtz’s two 
books on Lenin s electoral strategy . 4 

Our strategy 

We in the Communist Platform have a 
real strategy for Left Unity. We want 
to win it to the kind of principled 
practice I have outlined and to that 
end we have attempted to put forward 
a coherent programme, which we 
believe LU should adopt. We insist 
that Left Unity must be a ‘safe space’ 
for debate and contesting ideas, and 
not suffocated under bureaucratic 
and patronising rules, which inhibit 
political development. The CPGB 
attempts to integrate the political, 
ideological and economic factors, 
which comrade Hardy discusses 
in relation to Engels (p 10), into an 
integrated strategy, in our minimum- 
maximum Draft programme (in line 
with pseudo-Trotskyist orthodoxy, 
Simon predictably claims that such 
programmes are inevitably reformist 

- pi2). But such a programme, based 
on the Bolshevik method, would 
provide an excellent foundation for 
a truly anti-capitalist party because 
it naturally integrates the minimum 
programme - providing us with an 
agenda of winnable demands under 
the current order and setting out the 
measures that a government based 
on working class power would aim 
to implement - with our vision of the 
future society we want to create in line 
with our maximum aims. 

The point in the end is that 
consciousness must be the basis for our 
political organisation. We must have a 
sense of what we are doing and why. We 
are not sectarian - we do not believe that 
we alone will form the basis of the new 
party. We believe that the solution for 
the left must come from the left itself, 
in the same way that working class 
emancipation must be delivered by the 
working class itself • 

Daniel Harvey 

Notes 

1. L Cooper and S Hardy Beyond capitalism? 
London 2012, ppl55-56. 

2. Letters Weekly Worker November 13 2014. 

3. http://leftunity.org/left-unity-class-stmggle- 
resistance-and-elections. 

4. See ‘The Bolsheviks’ success and the 
“revolutionary” fear of electoralism’ ( Weekly 
Worker July 24 2014) for a review of Nimtz’s 
books. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Ireland: in 
revolt against 
water charges 


We need a united Marxist party 



T he Irish working class is out in 
force against the latest attempt 
by the Fine Gael/Labour 
government to make it pay for the 
failings of global capitalism. 

Since the collapse of the ‘Celtic 
tiger’ in 2008, mass unemployment has 
left hundreds of thousands unable to 
afford mortgage repayments. Vast levels 
of negative equity mean that many 
families are trapped in untenable debt 
situations, struggling to cope on around 
€300 a week and facing repossession. 
Charities and other support agencies 
have reported unprecedented levels 
of poverty. People who six years ago 
had jobs in industry and enjoyed a 
comfortable lifestyle have seen their 
lives fall apart. Their children have 
no prospect of jobs and many have 
departed for Australia or Canada in yet 
another wave of mass migration. These 
are Ireland’s new poor, but now many 
are saying, enough is enough. 

The 2010 banking bailout agreed 
between the previous Fianna Fail/ 
Green government and the European 
Central Bank/Intemational Monetary 
Fund required that the budgetary deficit 
be slashed to three percent by 2015 in 
return for an injection of €35 billion 
to Irish banks. That government was 
routed in the general election just 
two months later, with Fine Gael and 
Labour promising solutions. Calling on 
the electorate to “throw away their auld 
cynicism about politics”, Labour leader 
Eamon Gilmore promised that this time 
it would be different. 

Of course, things did not turn out as 
Gilmore promised. Having doubled its 
vote, winning strong support in working 
class areas, Labour did the opposite of 
what it had pledged. It turned its attention 
to the real business of government and 
to assisting Fine Gael to draw up and 
enforce a punishing four-year ‘national 
recovery plan’. Benefits were slashed, 
along with health, education and all basic 
services, generating savings of €7.75 
billion in the first year. A ‘universal 
social charge’ tax of up to 8% on all 
gross incomes was brought in, leaving 
the already vulnerable even more badly 
off. This was meant to be a temporary 
measure, but has proved so lucrative that 
finance minister Michael Noonan has 
recently made clear his refusal to abolish 
it, saying his government “cannot afford 
to give it up”, as “it is the only way of 
getting money from people on low 
incomes”. 

I have written on a number 
of occasions about the waves of 
militancy that have greeted the 
various attacks under the four-year 
austerity programme. There have 
been demonstrations of hundreds of 
thousands, a successful boycott of the 
household tax and a failed campaign 
against the property charge. The 
government has been skilful in using 
the state taxation department to frighten 
and isolate the boycott campaigns so 
far. It has been determined to continue 
to force through its attacks. Its reward 
has been the praise lavished on it by 
the ECB for the ‘sacrifice’ Ireland has 
made. Of course government ministers 
themselves have not experienced 
personal sacrifice - their salaries and 
pensions have been protected, as 
have the bonuses of their friends in 
the banking and commercial sector. 
Cronyism and sleaze remain rife, 
despite the downturn, and in 2012 


Ireland was placed 25th out of 176 
countries for corruption. 

The government was therefore 
supremely confident of its ability to 
succeed. The working class, dispirited, 
crushed and disorganised, presented no 
problem. Yes, there were complaints 
about the appalling conditions suffered 
by ordinary people, but debate was 
confined to the chattering classes. 
Hopes were raised by reports of an 
economic recovery, with predictions 
of growth of almost 3% and a fall in 
unemployment. Wage cuts, temporary 
contracts, emigration - all these would 
prove to have been worthwhile. 

On the move 

But the working class is back on 
the streets again. This time in direct 
opposition to the water tax, due to 
be enforced this coming January. 
A semi-state company, Irish Water, 
was set up to take over from local 
authorities. Profit will be made 
through metering and there have been 
predictions of bills ranging from €500 
to €1,000 per annum. Of course, it all 
depends on the quantity used, and 
there is a great deal of anxiety about 
not being able to afford water. 

The anger over this new tax saw 
a demonstration of 80,000 in Dublin 
on October 11. On November 1 more 
than 200,000 marched across Ireland. 


There have been protests in almost 
every part of the country on a regular 
basis over the last two months and 
local organisations have been set up 
to fight the tax. Government ministers 
are met with angry crowds when 
making official visits, the most well- 
known being the protest in Jobstown, 
Dublin on November 22, when Labour 
deputy prime minister Joan Burton 
was surrounded by protestors for over 
two hours. Taoiseach Enda Kenny is a 
particularly despised figure, lampooned 
for his ‘Marie Antoinette’ response to 
the masses. He has said that if people 
are really worried about money they 
can “turn the taps off’. 

The most interesting difference 
with previous upsurges is the level 
of organisation. The protests against 
water metering began early in the year 
on an estate in Cork city. Residents and 
supporters blocked access to stopcocks 
and prevented the installation of meters. 
Gardai were called and the situation 
resulted in a stand-off. Residents refused 
to back down and after several months 
Irish Water contractors were forced 
to give up. At the same time similar 
protests began on estates in Dublin 
and spread to Drogheda, Galway, 
Limerick, Donegal and many other 
parts. Throughout the country people 
are organising on their streets and 
estates to stop the metering. They are 


blocking access not only to stopcocks, 
but to entire roads and sometimes 
towns, to keep out the contractors. 
Social media is awash with reports 
of confrontations with the gardai and 
contractors, and of the ‘water fairies’ 
who are busy sabotaging any work that 
has been done. 

The confrontational attitude has, 
of course, resulted in arrests. Dublin 
protestors have recently been convicted 
of breaching injunctions. National 
action had been called in the event of 
the protestors being sent to prison - no 
doubt the judge was aware of this when 
he suspended their sentences. A media 
smear campaign has been launched, 
with a number of papers circulating 
allegations that the campaign has been 
infiltrated by dissident republican forces 
and even Islamic State! 

The demonstration planned for 
Wednesday December 10 is going to 
be very big. The government has made 
a significant climbdown by promising 
to cap the charges and keep them to 
an annual flat rate of €260 for a family 
(€ 160 for the first two years until meters 
are installed nationally). It is hoping that 
this concession will be enough to quell 
the protests. It seems unlikely. Anti¬ 
metering actions have continued just 
as before and now there are rumours 
that members of the armed forces will 
breach military discipline and join the 
December 10 march. Gardai in some 
parts of the country are now refusing 
to act against protestors and Irish 
Water is in serious difficulties with its 
programme of work. 

Where is the left? 

Neither the Socialist Party nor the 
Socialist Workers Party has taken any 
real initiative in response to the new 
situation. They are both campaigning 
for a general election and the 
trouncing of the Labour Party. But, 
while it will be good to see Labour 
punished, this hardly constitutes a 
strategy for the movement. 

Both organisations see themselves 
as central and neither is interested in 
fighting for the united Marxist party we 
need. The SWP, in the guise of People 
before Profit, is involved in the Right 
to Water campaign, an organisation 
launched in August by the trade unions, 
Unite and Mandate. It calls for free 
water as a human right, but has not 
supported non-payment or the blocking 
of metering. In fact Brendan Ogle, chief 
spokesman and general secretary of 
Unite, condemned the Jobstown protest 
and insisted that protests must be law- 
abiding - that rules out direct action 
against installation then. People before 
Profit TD and leading SWP member 
Richard Boyd Barrett has made similar 
noises in relation to December 10. 


While nobody is advocating a riot, 
these calls are an attempt to sanitise 
the campaign. 

The Socialist Party meantime 
is to the left of the leadership of the 
main anti-charges organisation, Right 
to Water, in that it advocates a mass 
boycott. But rather than intervene in 
the campaign to change its slogans, it 
has set up a rival: We Won’t Pay. This 
is a very sectarian step and looks more 
like an attempt to recruit to the Socialist 
Party than any genuine move to build 
the movement. The vast majority 
of those who attend Right to Water 
protests have no intention of paying 
and very many of them are blocking 
their streets and estates on a daily 
basis. Why separate these people into 
two campaigns, especially when they 
clearly support a boycott? The demand 
must be for a Right to Water conference 
in order to shift it to the left to reflect 
the militancy of the masses. 

Sinn Fein is the organisation best 
placed to profit from the present crisis. 
There are predictions that it will gain 
massively in the next general election. 
It could be in power with Fianna Fail 
or with a group of independents. Gerry 
Adams and Marylou MacDonald have 
shifted to the left under pressure from 
their membership and have now said 
that they will not pay the water charges. 
But Sinn Fein in government will offer 
more of the same. Despite the claims 
of some members that it is a socialist 
party, it is nothing of the sort. It is in 
government in the north of Ireland, 
where it has been carrying out attacks 
on benefits and acting as a loyal partner 
in a capitalist government. 

The situation is crying out for 
a single working class party. In its 
absence we can only hope for short¬ 
term, temporary gains. We need to 
unite the mass of workers against 
not only this government, but the 
Irish state. We need a programme of 
demands that raises the necessity of 
superseding the system of capital. The 
working class is at present inspired by 
the sense of its own collectivity and the 
feeling that we are many. But we lack a 
political programme that puts forward a 
comprehensive set of demands for what 
we really need in the here and now, not 
just defence of the status quo. We need 
work or full benefits, and the abolition 
of all retrogressive taxation. We need a 
new, secular constitution, where women 
have the right to choose and the church 
does not dictate the terms under which 
we live. We need a programme that 
reflects our own national circumstances, 
but reaches out to the international 
working class • 

Anne McShane 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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